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ILL you grant me a few 
moments in private?” 

The young man asking 
this favor was troubled with 
shortness of breath from 
heart-disease, the peculiar, 
harmless type of which will 
shortly appear. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Forbes, if 
it is important. Leonard, 
you may leave the counting- 
room till you are called.” 

The clerk obeyed, and 
closing the door behind him, 
left Jude Marabout, Esq., 
bachelor, and young Ernest 
Forbes by themselves. 

The latter cleared his throat thrice, but never a 
word followed; while his aspect was of one relapsing 
into moonstruckness. Finally the person with whom 
he had professed to have business, said, with charac- 
teristic promptness of manner: 

“Well, sir?” 

“Mr. Marabout,”—sympt of another attack— 
“ J—I am deeply interested in your ward and niece— 
niece and ward—Miss Alicine Wheatley. I beg leave 
to address her.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, sir. Your request is not by any 
means so rare and extraordinary as to have startled 
me, nor need you have so disconcerted yourself about 
it. You are in fact only one of a class—a am, Iam 
free ws say, already sign enough. However.” The 
t, while the youth stood 
gasping before him like an unlucky trout deposited 
on the shore of its native brook. ‘I have good rea- 
sons for doubting,” Mr, Marabout resumed, “‘ whether 
Miss Alicine wants a lover. She is accustomed very 
frankly to make known her wishes to me, and I really 
have never understood her as intimating that a lover 
was among the things essential to her happiness.” 

“ O, sir, you are too sarcastic. You were never in 
love, I suppose.” 

“Which is but another form of saying that I have 
never broken any woman’s heart, nor broken my 
heart for any woman. Youcan judge what view I 
take of marriage. Yet in spite of that, marrying and 
giving in marriage will doubtless continue to the end 
of time. It is a sacrifice each generation makes for 
the generations that are to come after. Perhaps by 
way of discipline to an individual, nothing could be 
better than marriage. In your own case, young man, 
Isympathize with you, and will prove that I do.” 

‘He thinks me very needy of discipline,” said the 
young man aside. ‘Thank you—thank you!” he 
exclaimed. “Sir, you are very good.” 

“No doubt. Well, Mr. Forbes, you and my niece 
are both very young; there is no call for haste; but 
you have my permission to woo and win her, if you 
can.” 

“ Thanks,” reiterated the ecstatic youth. ‘“ Believe 
me, sir, 1 am deeply grateful for your condescension,” 
bowing low in retreating toward the door. 

“Stop, sir. This matter may have reached a satis- 
factory issue on your part; on mine, however, there 
is something more.” 

The applicant, considerably set abaft, came slowly 
forward again. 

“I beg your pardon, sir. 
ing too much on your time.” 

“Your father,” pursued Mr. Marabout, without 
noticing the apology, “I knew well. We were class- 
mates and friends; we started business in partnership. 
It might have been better for me had the partnership 
continued; for your father, though dying when he 











I feared I was encroach- 








had hardly arrived at middle life, amassed, so I have 
been informed, a very handsome fortune.” 

“To which Iam sole heir. Yes, sir, if this were 
not the case—if I had not the means to support a 
wife, I assure you, sir, I should never—” 

“Of course—of course. Young people are pro- 
verbially thoughtful and conscientious in these mat- 
ters. My allusion to your father was simply in expla- 
nation of the readiness with which I have entertained 
your proposal—having denied a score like it. I have 
a condition to impose, my friend; if you accept it, 
our business is really settled.” 

“T am sure you have but to name it, sir.” 

“Hum. I will proceed to do that. It is, that first 
or last, you shall never during your courtship, kiss 
my niece.” 

“0, sir!” protested the young man, blushing up to 
the eyes, “I should not think of presumiug—indeed, 
by no means.” 

“Ah, very well. Iam glad you find the condition 
so entirely adapted to your style. Kissing is bad 
business; it belongs to our fallen state. We have no 
account of kissing previous to the sin of our first 
parents and their consequent expulsion from Para- 
dise. No. But with that which brought death into 
the world and all our woe, as Milton has it, came this 
more than doubtful practice. Whether we go back 
to Bible times, or search within the limits of our own 
observation, we find plenty of examples directly as- 
sociating kissing with some of the worst crimes and 
most awful sufferings which man can inflict or endure. 
Beyond question, kissing is responsible fur one half 
at least, of the wrong doing and misery prevalent in 
society. I understand you to agree to the condition, 
eh?” 7. 

“T agree,” stammered the youth, with a succession 
of visible twinges. 

“And remember, sir, so sure as you fail of your 
bargain, so sure you forfeit my favor. In case you 
are fully aware of the degree of influence I possess 
over Miss Alicine, you will understand what that im- 
plies. She never yet has disarranged my slightest 
wish, or acted in a matter of any importance without 
my express approbation. When she gets a husband 
—if the time ever comes—my authority ceases. No 
sooner. And I can safely promise you that should 
you be left to commit this lover’s folly, though it were 
on the very morning of your marriage day, you would 
lose Miss Alicine forever.” 

** How in the world is he going to know it?” grave- 
ly questioned the young man with himself. ‘ Has he 
as many eyes as Argus? Is it likely Miss Alicine 
would tell him herself?” 

“The young lady,” said her unclé—Ernest started 
at the directness with which he responded to his 
thought—“ must know nothing at all of the matter. 
Iam as much in earnest on this point as the other. 
If now you are satisfied, well. SoamI. This is all.” 

The youth, in a rather dazed state, as may be im- 
agined, repeated his acknowledgements for the last 
time, and so withdrew. So anxious had he been for 
the result of his application, that to have insured its 
success he would joyfully have submitted to any con- 
ditions involving less than the cutting off a right 
hand or plucking out a right eye. After the inter- 


slight barrier, temporary withal, between himself and 
absolute felicity. The same evening he went to call 


upon the lady who had captivated him, body, soul | able by those around. 
But our next, did not happen. 


and spirit; and there his troubles began. 
heroine deserves and shall have a brief description. 

A lovely girl, neither blonde nor brunette, but be- 
tween the two, in figure perfect, educated, accom- 
plished, sparkling with modest wit, and just seven- 
teen. Were her lover, instead of an ardent youth 
bound to follow Cupid at all hazards, a calculating 
old bachelor, like her guardian, it might be well to 
add by way of climax for him, that she was an 
heiress. 

It was very probably for the best interests of his 


| suit, though he by no means could see it in that 


light, that Ernest found himself obliged to forego the 
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pared for the occasion; Miss Alicine was already 
entertaining company. A young couple, acquaint- 
ances of his, full of pleasant chat, they made room 
for him cordially, nor suspected how their presence, 
though chilling at first, quickly relieved him of all 
natural embarr tincident to the time and place, 
and toned down his fevered pulses like quinine, 
enabling him to act himself without restraint—a de- 
cided improvement on what he had contemplated. 

Miss Wheatley, too, had received him with a smile 
sweeter than the fragrance of roses, and a tremulous 
touch of her white fingers that continued to draw 
him likea magnet. He had not tarried many minutes 
when, without any preconcertion, they were joined 
by two other couples; and all being congenial spirits, 
fortune seemed to have registered them for a merry 
evening. A little music, afterward euchre; and these 
being found to fit the occasion but imperfectly, the 
genius of the party introduced a game of forfeits,— 
not less amusing, if less popular, than when our 
grandmothers were kissed and courted through whirl- 
ing of a pewter plate or guesses at the wardership of 
a circulating button. 

Soon our hero was decreed a penalty—no less severe 
than the kissing a damask-cheeked girl, called by 
some the belle of the season. In the exhilaration of 
the scene, the rather bashful youth forgot himself and 
went through his part with a zest like the tasting a 
delicious peach. The shock to his sensibilities fol- 
lowed when he bethought him what if the peachy 
cheek offered for his salutation had been a certain 
other's. 

He saw his peril—felt like one treading the brink of 
a precipice. A young lady would have been seized 
with a headache and retired respectably—but how 
was he to escape? Even with the asking of the ques- 
tion, the opportunity fled. Dizzy and confused, he 
heard his name pr din tion with an- 
other forfeit, and the fair judge, damask-cheeked Eva 
Glenn, being interrogated—‘‘ What must he do?” 
passed sentence thus ruthlessly— 

“ He shall measure off four yards of tape with Miss 
Wheatley and cut it at both ends.” 

A musical chime of laughter approved the decision, 











Jude Marabout, Esq., Guardian, coolly adjusting his 
eyeglass for communion with the evenin gpaper. How 
long he had been in the room none knew. 

Of course their childish revelry was over; although 
the master of the house rising to shake hands all 
around,.expressed the hope that “they wouldn’t let 
his being there interrupt their enjoyment in the 
least.” Ernest on his part would gladly have jumped 
out of the window, and took occasion to walk out at 
the door as soon as he could do so with propriety; at 
a safe distance down the street he felt between his 
paper collar and the crown of his hat, and was un- 
speakably relieved to find his head there still. 

Time passed, and Ernest was Alicine’s acknowl- 
edged lover. He was the happiest of men, and the 
most miserable at times. He could not stay apart 
from the beloved, and in her presence the fear of 
transgressing her uncle’s edict clung to him always, 
till he seemed to himself the pony in the ring ridden 
by a bear, only that the pony in the ring has a cushion 
to save his flesh from the sharp claws, and he had 
none. 

Mr. Marabout—whom Alicine’s lips were ever 
opened to praise, though Ernest confessed to himself 
his inability to see the point—obtruded as much of 
his presence as possible, in order, doubtless, to see his 
prohibition. attended to; which ought to have been 
very flattering to the young man, as it proved con- 
clusively that he was not anxious to cut off his pros- 
pects, but contrariwise. The lover often experienced 
a kind of thankfulness when it was over, but oftener 
at the time in his secret heart called the guardian an 
old gorilla, and wished he had a millstone around his 
neck and were sunk in fifty fathoms of ocean depth. 
From time to time the old gorilla gave his amiable 
young friend a delicate reminder of what he had un- 
dertaken and the certain consequences of a failure; 
so that the latter was compelled to feel that his inter- 
diction, however absurd, was no joke. 

Mr. Marabout disallowed late hours; so Alicine 
obeyed unquestioning, as usual. In everything, her 
lover saw that what her guardian had said respecting 
his influence over his niece, was no vain boast. It 





but Ernest could hardly have felt more a culprit. 
Blindly, for his brain reeled like a ship in a storm; 
mechanically, while conscience seemed to have taken 
him for a pincushion, he reached forth his hands, 
clasping those of Alicine, who stood before him blush- 
ing and non-resistant. What an instant was that! 
Set food before a famishing man and tell him it is 
poisoned. Tempt the homesick voyager to take pas- 
sage for his lative land in ascuttled and sinking ship. 
Little they knew who heard the judgment lightly, 
the life-long consequences it involved. What could 
Ernest Forbes do that would not be done at peril 
almost of his life! 

“ Go in and win,” said the lover’s evil genius in his 
ear. ‘Never mind the promise to the old fellow. 
’T was all a farce—he wanted to see how great aninny 
you would consent to be. He’ll never know it; and 
if he should, what harm could he make of your kiss- 
ing the girl here? You are in, and can get out only 
in one way. Psha! don’t make yourself ridiculous 


| before this company—the young lady herself will 
view he was too much elated to give a thought to the 


think you a fool and despise you accordingly.” 

His evil genius had a swift tongue as well as a 
smooth. It said thisin a space of time not measur- 
What was likely to happen 


“ Fire!” 
The cry entered from the street, simultaneously 


| with the sonorous note of alarm from the church bell 


| at the corner. 


“ What if it is our store?” exclaimed a clerk in 
Miss Wheatley’s drawing-room, breaking the en- 
chanted circle and rushing to a window. “ Who of 
us came away last, I wonder?” 

All the group caught the commotion—the critical 
instant was past. And lc! as Alicine slipped her 
hands free and her spell-bound admirer saw yards of 
space intervene between her beautiful lips and his 





delivery of some fine set speeches which he had pre- | own, trembling with ungratified desire, there sat 


was sufficiently vexatious to see how entirely she be- 
lieved in him; and the young man often, in the spirit 
if not in the letter, shook his fist behind the mer- 
chant’s broadcloth, muttering to himself—“ This isn’t 
to last forever, you, intolerant—”’ and so forth. In- 
tolerant !—why, his ward was continually calling him 
the dear, indulgent creature, and wishing he was her 
father instead of only his half brother. 

Lest his Argus eyes might not be sufficient, Mr. 
Marabout contrived to bring in an unconscious assist- 
ant. Eva Glenn had always been Alicine’s most 
intimate friend—a fact which had never interested 
him before; but now he had several times been heard 
to ask, even urge her, to “‘ come oftener—come every 
evening—Alicine did uot like being alone.” As if 
Ernest Forbes would not see to that. Strange to re- 
late, the bachelor, beginning to ‘be called crusty 
abroad, who had long eschewed society as evil, grew 
suddenly very fond of it; and wherever they went, he 
always insisted on Alicine’s friend making the fourth. 
He should not stay long, he would say, and Alicine 
would want her company home—he should come 
home early—so he always said, but never did it. 

When summer came the four spenta day at the 
beach. Not in a hotel parlor, to see and be seen, but 
under the measureless expanse of blue firmament, 
dashed by the surf, or climbing boulders, at which 
Alicine performed feats worthy a chamois, keeping 
her friends in a perpetual excitement lest she should 
by a talse step be dashed to pieces. 

They had lunched on cake and fruit, with many a 
trifling delicacy that unexpectedly appeared in un- 
packing the basket; Eva had appointed herself to 
gather up the fragments, though Mr. Marabout, still 
nibbling at the unexhausted supply, suggested the 
propriety of waiting till the multitude were all filled. 
Alicine had escaped—perhaps was playing chamois 
again, and at this thought her lover silently withdrew 
in haste to seek her. 

He found her perched ona pinnacle of rock, against 
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whose base the billows rolled their deep organ tones, 
intently gazing out to sea, so still that but for the soft 
fluttering of her drapery, one might have taken her | 
for a statue chiselled from the same material as the | 
pedestal on which it was placed. 

“Allie! love!’ 

She turned and looked down, dropping a wreath of 
smiles, while her eyes still beamed with the grandeur 
and glory they had gathered from afar, 

* Come down, or—I’ll kiss you.” 

* You daren’t,” she cried with bewitching sauci- 
ness, whirling her hat by the length of its strings. 

Thus challenged, her lover darted up the cliff, scal- 
ing the lofty parapet which she had gained none can 
tell how; in playful heedlessness she took a step aside 
to elude him—a single step; there was not another 
between herselfand eternity. An instant her balance 
seemed lost; a strong hand was just in time to save. 
Ernest drew her to himin dumb consternation. Her 
own mood had changed. Every petal of the twin 
roses had fallen from her cheeks; her eyes had such 
a wild terror as almost moved one to shriek. 

“Then you may,” she gasped, gravely and grate- 
fully, and clasping her hero around the neck with 
overflowing emotion, alded—‘And I'll kiss you, too!” 

Her lips were raised to his, he bending over her, 
clasping her as a treasure reclaimed. What were an 
old bachelor’s whimsies that he should be expected 
to remember them there? Swept away like aspider’s 
web, forgotten utterly, asthey deserved. Almost the 
kiss was exchanged—so very, very near it, the record- 
ing angel, if he puts such fragrant things among the 
leaves of his book, need scarce have waited the fuller 
consummation. Butsuch record would need have 
been blotted out with a tear, not of pity, but peni- 
tence, as being all untrue. 

There was stilla hairbreadth by exact measurement 
between the two pairs of lips. An object passed 
swiftly before the young man’s vision, he. felt his 
moustache brushed not lightly by a rigorous set of 
knuckles; his own hands relaxed their clasp, and he, 
cowering like a schoolboy under the master’s rod, 
seemed tosay with him—“ ’T wasn’t me, sir—I haven’t 
done nothing.” 

“ Naughty child!” said the voice of Mr. Marabout, 
so you are determined not to let the day end without 
atragedy!’ And casting on Ernest the look of offend- 
ed Jove, he bore his niece down the rocks to a safer 
footing. 

Whether she had detected his mysterious ire, or 
from whatever cause, Alicine, with swimming eyes, 
murmured: 

«0, uncle, do be grateful to Ernest; I should surely 
have fallen and been drowned but for him.” 

“ Fiddlesticks! You romantic young people are 
forever getting yourselves into situations, that you 
may be gotten out again. If he had not mounted up 
there after your little silly self, you would have had 
no need of being saved. You are a pair of tomtits, 
and know no more. There, Allie darling,” added her 
guardian, tones and words contrasting strangely 
with the utteranccs that had just passed his lips, “ be 
good after this and don’t make us fret any more.” 
And, seeming loth, he released her from his arms, 


In the flight of time, that day briefly held in the 
clasp of the present, was numbered with the past. 
Young Forbes had been out of town a week, and on 
the first evening after his return, hastened to the 
home of his betrothed. By rare good fortune he 
found Alicine alone. Neither Miss Glenn, nor Mr. 
Marabout, with his terrible Evil Eye veiled by the 
most benignant exterior, were to be seen. Still Er- 
nest, since the day at the beach, if not since the even- 
ing when they played forfeits in that very parlor, was 
forced to feel that Allie’s guardian, though invisible, 
was not really absent; but might at any time start 
out of the wall or up from the cushion of his arm- 
chair. He had the fear of him constantly before his 
eyes, operating as a restraint only second in power to 
that gentleman’s actual presence. 

“T think Mr. Marabout could not have known of 
my return,” remarked the visitor with a shrug too 
slight to be observed by eyes so unsuspecting. 

“No indeed,” was Alicine’s innocent reply, “ or he 
would have been here to welcome you. Dear Guar- 
dian! what an interest he takes in our affairs, and he 
an old bachelor, you know.” 

“And how is Miss Eva?” 

IT declare, I’ve not seen her this whole day. 1 
have not been out, for the reason that I felt every 
moment that you, Ernest, would be here. I sent 
word by Eva’s little brother as he passed from school, 
that she must be sure and come to see me to-night; 
but he said he heard her tell their mother she was 
going to the Sanitary Fair. I went yesterday. Uncle 
Jude—I do not know where he is; at tea, he said 
business would take him away for the evening, and I 
must make myself as happy as I could. You see he 
thought I was to be alone, 

“O, I must tell you—uncle has admitted me into 
such a secret—the secret of his life. I know now why 
he never married,” 

* Faint heart,” suggested Ernest, laughing. 





* You have guessed it. But O, Ernest, it isn’t a bit 
funny—the story—it’s sad, It seems he loved my 
mother once, and it does not seem that she did not 
love him. His mother, whch his futher married her, 
was a widow with one little son, Paul, my father. | 
When Paul was four years old, Jude was born, The | 
children were fondly attached to one another, my 
uncle says, and were half grown men before they ever | 
suspected they were not own brothers, And when | 
one day an offcious neighbor told them, and they ran | 
home and inquired of their mother and found it was | 
so, great boys as they were, they throw thoir arms | 
roun Lone another's neck and cried bitterly, 
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“About that time, my mother, a little girl near the | 
age of Uncle Jude, was adopted into the family. 
Her mother had died, and her father, who was an 
artist, went to reside at Rome. Uncle says she was 
very beautiful and very sweet tempered, and soon 
became the idol of the household. A year or two 
passed and Celia was sent away to school, and for 
weeks they were quite wretched without her, She 
and the two boys met only at vacations, which she 
always spent at home. 

“Up to this time there had been no thought of 
jealousy between the brothers. Now they were no 
longer satistied with their evenings together, or with 
walking, or riding, or rowing in joint companionship ; 
but each coveted her society all to himself. These 
feelings grew as years went by, until at length their 
mutual affection was diminished and they felt them- 
selves to be rivals. Celia, said my uncle, liked them 
both, nor had ever exhibited any preference; so each 
cherished his hope of winning her finally, and neither 
durst venture on hastening her decision. 

**She came home at last, her schooldays over. But 
there was no more happy chilthood for any of them. 
The young men regarded each other with feelings 
almost of hatred, and both were as glad as they once 
had been sorry, that their relationship was not closer. 

“It happened not long after Celia’s return, that 
Paul was suddenly called away on business, to be 
absent a week, and Jude determined before the time 
expired to make my mother aformal offer of his hand. 
Anxiety for his success led him, however, to defer the 
question as long as possible. So happy had be felt in 
her undivided society, he could almost be content 
with matters as they were always, provided his brother 
would be always absent. 

Tt was the afternoon of the day on which Paul 
was expected back in the evening. Jude came into 
the house and inquired for Celia. She had gone out, 
down the river path—which was a favorite walk of 
theirs. He said to himself that this was a favorable 
beginning, and instantly followed. Along the river 
bank was a thin strip of woods. As he entered it he 
caught glimpses of the object of his search close by 
the river, leaning abstractedly against a tree, her hat 
depending by its strings from her arm like a hanging 
basket, and draped with wild vines to the ground, 
with flowers stretching over the sides to look after 
them. This is just my uncle’s description—and isn’t 
there considerable romance about him after all? 

“At the same moment of seeing Celia, my uncle 
caught sight of his brother also, crossing the shallow 
river on stepping-stones, directly opposite where she 
stood. There could have been no concert in the meet- 
ing between them; she was looking another way, and 
they did not discover one another ti!l Paul was almost 
over. It was not the direction any more than it was 
the hour, in which he was expected to arrive. 

“When he saw my mother he gained her side at a 
single bound, and in the joyful surprise of meeting 
her thus, ventured on what he otherwise would not 
—he caught her in his arms and kissed her. 

“¢ There,’ he cried, his fine voice tremulous with 
motion, ‘for five long years I have stood too much in 
awe of you to kiss you. I have kissed you—have I 
offended you, Celia?’ 

“She dropped her eyes, blushing, and only replied 
by a gentle inquiry after his welfare. Doubtless my 
father felt that that moment held the crisis of his 
fate ; and he suffered it not to pass without fully de- 
claring his love and winning a promise that she would 
be his bride. And concealed from their view, yet so 
near as to watch every look and hear every word, was 
the other, my uncle, who had loved her no less. On 
the spot he made a vow that he would never kiss any 
woman. And isn’t it strange, Ernest, though he pets 
me so, he never kisses me, never. Iam glad the oath 
did not forbid any woman to kiss him; for I could 
never sleep again unless I regularly kissed him good 
night—dear soul!” 

At this stage of her narrative, Alicine looked so 
entirely bewitching, that her lover, who had listened 
to the last few sentences with deeper interest than 
she could know, was never nearer pressing his lips to 
hers; but at that moment her poodle started out of 
slumber on the rug and capered towards the door, 
barking very small; and looking back at Ernest, 
winked through its white bristles at him, as much as 
to say—“He’s coming, sir—look out!” And the 
youth thus reminded did look out, and while a slight 
shiver ran through his frame, sat prudently upright 
beside his lady-love. Mr. Marabout, however, did 
not make his appearance just then. 

“ That evening,” Alicine resumed, “‘ my uncle met 
my mother in the garden. She was looking pale and 
unusually discomposed. He began to bid her fhre- 
well, fur he had determined to go away the next 
morning, when she burst into tears, saying: 

“*T see you know all. I must have been beside 
myself to-day. I was surprised and bewildered, and 
knew not what I did.’ 

“Thinking then, my uncle says, that his happiness 
and hers were one, he endeavored in the most per- 
suasive terms, to induce her to change her decision in 
fuvor of my father; but she only answered that she 
should not break herengagement. She was firm, and 
the hope which had flashed on my uncle’s heart for 
& moment, as speedily perished. They parted there, 
never to meet again in this world. My uncle sailed 
immediately for Europe, and was absent two years. 

“At the end of that time I was born. Two days 
afterward my futher was thrown from a carriage and 
killed on the spot. My mother never recovered from 
the shock his death occasioned. When my uncle ar- 
rived, for he had hastened home as soon as he heard 
tho tidings, she was dead, He received her message, 
which was, that she had always loved him with more 
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than sisterly affvetion, and dying commended her 
daughter to his care. 

“My poor uncle!” added Alicine, after a pause, 
and wiping her tearful eyes, ‘how little I thought 
such an experience had been his.” 

Her lover was silent, for his vows were still upon 
him; but he went away with tenderer feelings toward 
the bachelor guardian, and more respect for his 
peculiarities. 

One evening they attended aparty. Mr. Mardbout, 
though he did not dance, of course, appeared to enjoy 
the occasion no less than his younger friends. Ernest 
and Alicine had just concluded a set; he led her out 
and seated her in a nook of the conservatory while 
he went to procure for her a glass of cool lemonade. 
Presently returning, he bent over her fondly, while 
the deep shadows of a group of camellias fell upon the 
fleecy whiteness of her robe; she sipped the refresh- 
ing beverage, by-and-by asking in a whisper: 

“Did Allie ever know of our attending the fair 
together?” 

“What?” he inquired, at no little loss as to her 
meaning—thinking perhaps he had not understood. 

At the sound of his voice she started, and question- 
ed, laughing as though at a foolish fear— 

“Tt is you, Jude, isn’t it?” 

“Allie!” he articulated. 

“ No—it is your Eva.” 

At that instant Mr. Marabout came up, his niece on 
his arm. She had followed Ernest back to the par- 
lors, but missing him, returned with her uncle to the 
conservatory to find her place thus occupied. - 

“You must have been pilfering all the color from 
these roses,” said she to Eva. ‘ Blushing so?—I de- 
clare, ’'m quite jealous of you and Ernest.” 

“Tam much mistaken,” said her lover in her ear 
as he led her away, “if youand I are not about to 
have a grand surprise. 

“ What is it?” she asked, with girlish curiosity. 

“T cannot tell you here—to-morrow.” 

But the morrow witnessed the arrival of a bevy of 
friends at Mr. Marabout’s hospitable mansion; and 
for a whole week Alicine was scarcely more than seen 
in glimpses by him. The next even worse; the friends 
having stolen her away with them for that length of 
time to their own city. Ernest was very lonely wait- 
ing for her return—as of course lovers will know; and 
thought the best way of wiling away the last even- 
ing of her absence would be to call on Allie’s dearest 
friend, Miss Glenn. 

Miss Eva was out, the servant said, but would re- 
turn very soon. Would he wait? He entered the 
parlor, which was in twilight, the gas being not yet 
lighted. Scarcely had he seated himself when the 
street door again opened and two figures glided into 
the apartment. 

“Now, darling,’”’ murmured the gentleman to his 
female companion as they paused just by the door, 
“ you will reflect on all I have been saying. I know 
Forbes is not intending to be kept out of his claim on 
Allie much longer; and I have no idea of seeing that 
child married before we are. She will be home to- 
morrow night; we must publish our secret at once— 
and what if I go to that boy with something of the 
same awkwardness of feeling with which he came to 
me on a similar errand?—ha, ha!” 

Whether or not the last allusion recalled to his mind 
the embargg he had laid upon Allie’s lover, he bent 
his fine stat€ly form and kissed her—a fact well at- 
tested by two senses of the witness present—not only 
sight, but hearing. Mr. Marabout kissed Eva Glenn 
a hearty, audible kiss. Then Eva followed him into 
the hall, the street door was heard to open and shut, 
and Eva to order lights. Ernest considered the 
chances of escaping unseen while Eva was removing 
her hat and shawl in another room. - But then the 
servant would doubtless mention him to her. 

She re-entered the parlor just after, and finding the 
gentleman there, never doubted that he had entered 
only the minute previous. Since the little adventure 
at the conservatory, she had been exceedingly diffi- 
dent of him, as if doubtful how far on that occasion 
he had discovered their secret; but she now greeted 
him very cordially, her beautiful face beaming with 
happiness. After a very brief call, Ernest bade her 
good evening; he had sufficient to think of to prevent 
lonesomeness for one day at least. 

When Alicine arrived at the depot the following 
evening, she found her uncle and her lover there with 
the carriage to take her home. A few minutes’ drive 
and the three entered the familiar parlor. Alicine 
and her poodle made a dash for one another; the de- 
lighted animal sprang into her arms, receiving her 
caress and solemn protestation that she would never, 
never go away again without him. But Ernest ad- 
vancing gravely lowered the canine to the carpet, and 
led Alicine back before the face of her guardian. 

“Mr. Marabout, thou that sayest a man should not 
kiss a woman, dost thou kiss a woman? Kissing be- 
longs to our fallen state; and by your leave I shall 
henceforth take my share of what belongs to me, 
along with yourself.” 

Saying which he boldly drew Alicine to him and 
kissed her fondly on lips, cheeks, brow—and then on 
lips again; while her uncle looked on, evidently less 
angry than confounded. After having turned all 
sorts of colors, as the saying is, he walked over and 
sat down in his favorite place in silence, like one who 
has nothing to offer on the subject. Alicine looked 
from one to the other in amazement; Ernest’s ex- 
pression was of mingled amusement and triumph. 

Quickly rallying, for the Jude Marabout of riper 
years was equal to most occasions, he returned the 
gaze of his niece and the other, and thus spake: 

“T can’t quite understand how it was, but I am 
pretty certain you were there.” 


| pettishly. “O, dear! Well, girls, tell me what you 





The young man laughed outright. 

“Allie, my child,” said her uncle to her in playful 
tenderness, which as he spoke merged itself in seri- 
ousness, “if you had an aunt—an elderly lady of 
eighteen summers—whose name was Eva, do you 
think you could treat her with the reverence due 
your uncle’s wife?” 

There was a little interval of such utter silence you 
could almost have heard the descent of a snowflake 
upon the pavement. Slowly and yet swiftly Alicine 
comprehended the truth, 

* You dear, precious uncle!’ she cried, approach- 
ing to take his face between her hands. ‘ Will you 
let me have her—will she let me have her, for my 
aunt? Say, say, is it going to be?” 

“Itis going to be, my dear.” 

**So Eva was kissed by you who have never kissed 
me, at least since I was a child.” 

“Never mind, pet,” he responded, kissing her as 
handsomely as though kissing had been the business 
of his lifte—“Tll”—another kiss—“ make it up”’— . 
another—“ to you now ”—still another—‘‘see if I 
don’t.” Here the kisses between them became so 
intermingled in sound that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish which gave the greater number. 

“Playing at forfeits,” said a soft voice, and out from 
Allie’s boudoir came Eva Glenn. “1 was half asleep, 
and more, on the lounge, where I waited for your 
coming, and I thought Jude—Mr. Marabout—and Mr. 
Forbes were fighting a duel with pistols, and they 
fired round after round. Allie, sweet, how do you 
do?” 

Mr. Marabout stretched forth a sturdy arm and 
took his affianced under its close protection. 

“You dear,” said Allie to her, delightedly, “ you 
told me you had always meant to be an old man’s 
darling, but I never guessed you meant this.” 

“Mr. Marabout—my dear sir,” interposed Forbes, 
pressing the hand of Alicine, “if I have not forfeited 
your favor, I shall wed this your niece in exactly one 
month from this evening.” 

‘None too soon,” responded the guardian, “and 
there will be two weddings at the same time.” 
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PRINCE ALBERT. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN, 








FLOY PENNELL pulled my scarf as I was coming 
out of church. I knew very well that was a hint 
for me to meet her in the entry—but I did not need 
it. I was as eager as she to talk over the new 
master. 

It seemed as if I never should get by the crowd to 
Floy, and when I did, sober Grace Gardyne was talk- 
ing with her. Grace was a school-girl, like the rest 
of us, tall, for her years, pale, sensitive and proud. 
She was no beauty, no flatterer, and very quiet, yet, 
for all that, she was a magnet. She had a way of 
looking, with those dark gray eyes of hers, that al- 
ways conquered, They could be terribly sarcastic, 
but most tender and persuasive as well. She was an 
orphan, and had been “a bound girl,” but if she were 
a slave, I believe she would so have risen above her 
station, that her power would be acknowledged. Like 
the rest of the girls, I loved her and was alittle afraid 
of her, and just at this moment wished she was some- 
where else. Floy didn’t care, and at once began to 
express her views of the master. 

“ He’s in Bowdoin College,” said she; “a sophomore 
or junior, and writes poetry, they say, and is the best 
scholar in his class. He don’t look like it, though, 
does he?” 

“I didn’t see him well,” I faltered, for I knew, by 
Grace’s serious look, that she did not consider “the 
master” a Sunday subject. 

“I didn’t halfsee him either,” pursued Floy ; “Abbie 
Southard’s new bonnet was right in my eyes—such a 
beauty, Miriam! Sky-blue velvet with white mara- 
bout teathers—just like that!” 

Floy pulled Grace and me along to the church door, 
and pointed to the brilliant blue of the winter sky, 
flecked with a snowy cloud. 

“ Just like that!” laughed Floy; “and from this 
celestial bonnet, Abbie’s cyes smiled like an angel’s 
out of the heavens.” 

Soft, hurried footsteps on the snow made us look 
around, and we saw the fair owner of the bonnet try- 
ing to reach us, 

Abbie was the judge’s daughter—proud of her fa- 
ther’s wealth and herown beauty—self-willed, grasp- 
ing, imperious. We knew very well that had she 
been poor, she would have had no followers; but, 
miserable little hypocrites, true “worldlings’’ as we 
were, we sought her society for the prestige of it. 

“Wait!” she said, softly, but imperiously, and flung 
back upon the blue bonziet a sunshine of yellow curls. 
“You, too! Wait, Grace Gardyne!” 

Grace shot one proud glance from her glay eyes, 

“Excuse me, Miss Southard. I want to go home.” 

“Let her go,” said Floy. ‘You know she’ll never 
talk about all sorts of things Sunday.” 

“T wish I hadn’t spoken to her!” exclaimed Abbie. 


think of the new master.” 

“T wont,” said Floy; “1 didn’ssee a thing but your 
lovely bonnet.” 

Abbie accepted the bluff compliment graciously, 
and, quite restored to good-humor, went on: 

“Tam disappointed! I heard he was most through 
college—a poet, and an experienced teacher, and all 
that. Humph! he’samereboy. Idid hope he would 
be somebody worth flirting with,” and Abbie trailed 
her first long dress on the snow with a very young 
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ladified air. “Te don’t look over nineteen! What 
does the child think?—that he can teach the Girls’ 
Public School in Tisbury? He'll find that he is mis- 
taken. Why, even you, Miriam, could wind him 
round your little finger. We'll have rare fun Monday, 
seeing him march into school and try to teach us. 
Be there early. Don’t speak to Grace Gardyne. Floy, 
wearaveil. You're perfectly peppered with freckles, 
did you know it? Miriam, if you’re going to sit 
before me all winter, I hope you wont wear that 
horrid little hat. Well, girls, come early to-morrow.” 

Abbie turned aside to the broad walk that wound 
to the judge’s door, tossing her vain little head. 

Floy and I walked on, vexed with ourselves for 
tolerating her, yet knowing very well that we should 
seek her favor the next opportunity. 

Monday morning we ran up the school-house steps 
in great glee, and rushed to the door. We were 
rather appalled to find that the master had already 
come. Yes, he was “amere boy” in appearance. 
Small, lithe and graceful; his face girlishly fair, and 
looking still more delicate for the soft, beautiful hair 
that. was brushed away in careless curls. But there 
was power in the clear blue eyes, “alive in their 
depths,” that commanded us with a glance. He was 
not at all abashed by so much young ladyhood. In 
fact, we thought him rather presuming for his frank 
“ good-morning, scholars.” 

“T wonder,” said Floy, when we reached the dress- 
ing-room, “if he knows that introductions are possible 
in the civilized world?” 

‘‘He’s an impudent boy!” cried Abbie Southard. 

*‘You will find he is the master,” said Grace Gar- 
dyne’s low voice. 

An authoritative ring at the school-bell emphasized 
her words, and we hastened to our desks. Mr. 
Vance stood by his. How such boyishness could be 
invested with so much dignity is still a puzzle to me. 

“Scholars, take your Bibles,” was his first order. 
A hurried rattle among books and slates was the 
response. Scripture-reading being a time-honored 
practice in our school, every one was provided with 
Bibles except Floy, who, careless as usual, had for- 
gotten hers. The master noticed the lack, and sup- 
plied it with his own. 

“ Quite gallant!” sneered Abbie, under her breath. 

“ No whispering!” exclaimed the master. 

He was the only person that heard the whisper, 
but Abbie’s angry blushes betrayed her to all around 
her. Floy, greatly delighted and amused, turned 
over the blank pages on a voyage of discovery. On 
the fly-leaf was written, in a delicate, tremulous hand, 
“Albert Vance, from his mother: ‘My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.’” 

Abbie’s inquisitive eyes peered forward to read it 
also. Her lip curled at the Scripture-verse, and she 
wrote rapidly on her slate, for the benefit of the girls: 
“Mama Vance needn’t fear; nobody wants to ‘en- 
tice’ her Albert.” 

Mr. Vance, for a wonder, did not see Abbie’s mis- 
demeanor, but I think it was the only one he failed 
to notice. Quick-sighted, magnetic, and command- 
ing, the offence, discovery and reproof were almost 
simultaneous. We, aspiring slips of womanhood, 
little relished the rules that equally bound us and the 
restless children on the front seats. 

The master’s deep, commanding voice seemed out 
of place with the boyish figure, and once, I remember, 
after an abrupt order to “ young ladies of the first 
class,’ Floy wrote on her slate, ‘le loup dans 
@agneau.” There was a twinkle of fun in certain 
vigilant eyes, and Mr. Vance said, pleasantly, ‘‘ This 
is not a school for the languages, Miss Florence.” 

It was quite impossible to avoid the master’s notice, 
or escape his reproof. “Mr. Vance” seemed quite 
too tame a name for the mere boy, and we soon came 
to speak of him as ‘‘ Prince Albert ;” and however, at 
first, we rebelled against his highness, at the end of 
a week we were all in sworn allegi and unb led 
adoration—after the fashion of school-girls—except, 
perhaps, Grace Gardyne. She yielded prompt obedi- 
ence to his rules, and felt, as keenly as the rest, any 
rebuke from the “ Prince,’’ but never joined us in our 
silly conversation about him. 

As time passed on, and in the social gatherings of 
the village we met the master, we were disappointed 
to find him quite as princely as in school. We could 
not complain of any lack of courtesy, yet we all felt 
that proud dignity that always, and in every place, 
gave him the character of master. 

Abbie Southard, who was born a coquette, practised 
all her charming little wiles upon him in vain. Floy’s 
dashing manner seemed to amuse him, but he was 
not otherwise affected by her. Grace Gardyne he, 
perhaps, in company, treated with more deference 
than the rest of us, but that she received from every 
one. That she had a regal soul, Mr. Vance believed, 
until, one day, he and all the scholars, but one, 
learned that she was a hypocrite—that all the calm, 
lofty airs we had supposed to be the expression of a 
noble nature, were only consummate acting. 

Composition-writing was one of the requirements 
of our school, and Mr. Vance required that every 
scholar should have her composition prepared by 
Wednesday noon. The night before, there was a 
little party at Judge Southard’s. Grace was invited, 
but did not come. The next morning she said she 
stayed at home to write her composition. We teased 
to see it, school-girl fashion, but Grace was intlexible. 

« How long is it?” demanded Abbie. 

“Only two pages, Miss Southard; not too long for 
you to remember if you should hear it once.” 

Abbie smiled graciously at this tribute to her 
memory. She did excel in that power of mind, though 
she had as little reason and discrimination as a parrot, 
or any other recitation scholar. 
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As the school-bell called us from the dressing-room, 
Abbie and a few other delinquents tarried at the 
master’s desk to beg the privilege of finishing their 
uncompleted compositions. 

“T haven’t even commenced mine,” said Abbie, her 
lovely blue eyes pleading in a manner intended to be 
irresistible. 

“Twill allow you to write at recess, and the last 
half-hour when your lessons have been recited. Your 
other studies, Miss Southard, must not be neglected. 
The composition is due at the close of school, to-day 
noon.” 

Abbie pouted, and walked to her desk in ill-humor. 

When Mr. Vance was offering the morning prayer, 
Theard a soft, stealthy movement in Abbie’s desk, 
then a rustle of paper, and the hurried scratching of 
somebody’s pencil. As the bowed heads were raised 
after the prayer, all seemed to have been in the same 
position, and I thought my fancy must have deceived 
me. 

Abbie worked most industriously at her composition, 
pausing occasionally with her beautiful eyes gazing 
at the ceiling as if she were following some airy 
thought. She was a lovely picture, as she sat there 
writing as fast as her small hand could guide the 
pencil, a tired flush burning her delicate face, anda 
flitting look of apprehension darkening her blue eyes. 
We could not help noticing her; and Mr. Vance, for 
once, seemed touched, either with her beauty or her 
allegiance to his command. He walked uncasily up 
and down the aisle next her desk, and then, pausing, 
said, kindly, ‘‘ Next week, Miss Southard, I hope you 
will allow yourself time enough to prepare your 
composition. I fear you will give yourself a headache 
by hurrying so.” 

Abbie blushed charmingly, and murmured that 
she didn’t care for her head if she could only finish 
her composition in time. We watchful observers 
exchanged looks at this choice morceau of tenderness, 
so unwonted for “ Prince Albert.” Grace Gardyne 
flashed a glance of bitterest scorn at the little coquette, 
who now wrote on more furiously than ever. 

At the close of the morning session, Abbie’s com- 
position was finished. Mr. Vance honored it with an 
immediate reading. He glanced over the first lines 
carelessly, but as he read on his earnest, intense ex- 
pression showed how much he was interested. He 
folded the paper reluctantly, as if wishing for more, 
and then said to Abbie, who lingered near, ‘“ Miss 
Southard, you have done yourself much credit by this 
production. It was a strange subject for one in your 
position, ‘ The Pride of Poverty.’ I should have sup- 
posed you could have written better on ‘the Pride of 
Weaith.” Well, what is it, Miss Gardyne?” said he, 
carelessly, as Grace approached the desk. She was 
very pale. A grieved expression made her lip trem- 
ble, and her dark eyes were full of tears. She did 
not answer him for a moment, till she could speak 
calmly: . 

“Mr. Vance, I have no composition.” 

“Miss Gardyne, you surpriseme! I depended upon 
you.” 

“TI wrote one last evening, and brought it to school 
this morning. After prayers, I looked for it, and it 
was gone. Some one has taken it.” 

“Do you know this, Miss Gardyne?” 

A proud flush stained the white face. 

“TI do not mean to doubt your word,” he added, 
quickly, ‘ but this is a serious charge, and should not 
be brought without evidence. You say ‘somebody’ 
has taken your composition—do you know who?” 

**She will say that J did,” interrupted Abbie, ex- 
citedly. ‘She hates me, Mr. Vance, just because my 
father happens to be rich, while hers was a strolling 
foreigner, who married Marilla Bourne, the village 
dress-maker. I’m sure I like Grace, but she snubs 
me awfully. I invited her last evening, but she did 
not deign to accept the invitation. She almost burned 
me up with those dreadful eyes of hers, when you 
spoke to me in school this morning.” 

“The dreadful eyes” just then were hidden under 
their dark lashes, and in spite of a strong pride, a few 
wilful tears escaped. 

“Miss Gardyne,” said the master again, “do you 
know who has taken your composition?” 

**T would rather not say.” 

“Tell me!” 

“T do not know.” 

* Whom do you suspect?” 

“ Please don’task me, sir; I only wished to tell you 
why I had no composition.” 

“That is not sufticient, Miss Gardyne. You must 
tell me whom you suspect. Is it Miss Southard?” 

No answer. 

* Miss Gardyne, I have a right to command you to 
speak.” 

Grace looked up, pitifully, but there was no resisting 
the authority of those vivid eyes. She replied, low, 
but distinctly: 

*“]T suspect Miss Southard.” 

*‘T knew she would say so!” exclaimed Abbie, in- 
dignantly. ‘ Lam indebted to her for my composition. 
You need not look so acquitted, Miss Gardyne. Iam 
not going to pronounce myself a criminal to make 
your words good. I will tell you how Iam indebted 
to Grace, Mr. Vance. As she sailed into school this 
morning, so grand in her brown calico, immediately 
there came into my mind the subject, ‘The pride of 
poverty.’ With Miss Gardyne sitting before me, I 
could easily write on that.” 

Mr. Vance interrupted: 

“Miss Gardyne, what was the subject of your 
composition ?”” 

“The Temptation of Poverty.” 
Tell me, now, why you suspect Miss So 1ard.” 
“During prayer-time, I heard a book tw .en from 
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my desk, the leaves were rattled, and my composition, 
which was among them, was taken out. Whenl 
raised my eyes, Miss Southard was hastily folding a 
paper—it looked like the paper my composition was 
on. I don’t know that it was—I only suspect it.” 

“Mr. Vance! Miss Gardyne!” exclaimed Abbie, 
with a look of “ injured innocence.” ‘ Will you please 
search and find that paper which Miss Gardyne don’t 
know but suspects I stole! Look in my desk, in my 
pocket, and satchel. I have a right to ask it. My 
honor is questioned. Icannot have burned it—I have 
not been near the fire. I have not sent it away by 
any of the scholars, for you both know that I wished 
to be uninterrupted during recess, and no one came 
to my desk.” 

“This is fair,” said Mr. Vance. Miss Southard 
challenges a search, and it is our duty to accept. Miss 
Gardyne, come here by me, where you can examine 
the contents of Miss Southard’s pocket.” 

“TI would rather not, Mr. Vance. It cannot be 
proved against her.” 

“Why not?” 

“Mr. Vance, Abbie Southard is not a fool.” 

A stern look of displeasure came over the master’s 
face. 

“Now, Miss Gardyne, you are more unkind in that 
insinuation than if you had shown yourself eager for 
the search. I wish you to examine Miss Southard’s 
pocket.” 

The fair culprit folded her arms daintily, and, with 
another expression of “injured innocence,” an- 
nounced that she was ready. Unhappy Grace pro- 
ceeded to the task assigned her—a most unwilling 
sheriff. The pocket was found innocent of any stolen 
property. It contained only a tiny cambric hand- 
kerchief, the pencil that had been so industrious that 
morning, and a few bonbons—remains of last night’s 
party. 

“Are you satisfied, so far?” said Abbie, with a 
sneer. 

“T don’t wish to search further,” replied Grace. 

“T really cannot excuse you, Miss Gardyne,” said 
the master, coldly. ‘*Come to Miss Southard’s desk 
with me.” 

Nothing wrong there—the books in beautiful order, 
but the slate was covered with writing. Abbie darted 
for it, like a guilty thing. Mr. Vance intercepted her 
with the agility of a detective. ‘I must see it,” he 
said, with authority. But the writing was only im- 
aginary wedding cards: 


MR. AND MRS. ALBERT VANCE. 
Abbie Southard. 


The master read the flattering inscripgions gravely, 
put down the slate, and said, coolly: 

“ This has nothing to do with the composition. Now 
for the satchel.” 

Abbie, a charming compound of tears and blushes, 
slipped the satchel from herarm. There was nothing 
in it. 

“Ts there any other place you would like to search?” 
she demanded, with a sob in her voice. ‘ Perhaps I 
may have hidden your composition in my slipper,” 
she added, sliding a fairy foot from the folds of her 
plaid dress. 

‘*Miss Southard,” said Mr. Vance, kindly, “I am 
satisfied that you are not the one that has taken the 
composition. What do you think, Miss Gardyne?” 

“T think we cannot find it, sir.” 

“This is very strange,” said Mr. Vance, perplexed ; 
“but I am convinced, Miss Gardyne, that you are 
mistaken. Miss Southard, do not be so disturbed. I 
believe you are innocent.” 

Abbie had flung herself on the nearest bench, and 
was weeping violently. 

** Miss Gardyne,” said the master, “ I shall endeavor 
to sift this matter thoroughly; and I shall indeed be 
disappointed if I find that this charge of yours isa 
subterfuge to escape a reasonable task. You may go.” 

Grace walked blindly from the school-room looking 
like a culprit. 

That afternoon, as if by magic, every scholar had 
heard the accusation against Abbie, and her acquit- 
tal. It was a vigilant eye and a determined will that 
sought for the lost composition, but nothing was 
discovered, and Grace’s charge, whether true or false, 
rebounded upon herself. She was shunned by all 
excepting Floy, who, wilful and independent as ever, 
stood up for Grace on all occasions, and declared that 
she was right. 

If Abbie was flattered on account of the master’s 
grave kindness, which so consoled her during that 
trying search, she could not enjoy it long, for after 
this he kept himself still more aloof from the older 
girls. He joined freely in the children’s sports, how- 
ever. Many evenings we saw him coasting on ‘‘ West 
hill” with the little girls—as much a child as any of 
them in his enjoyment. 

“What a little prude it is!” said Floy. “ Girls, if 
you will gotothe desk with me, I’llask him to go 
skating with us to-morrow evening.” Abbie and I 
consented. ‘ You, too, Grace,” pleaded Floy, catching 
the delicate hand that was arranging her books after 
school. 

“ Don’t ask me, dear,” said Grace. 

“Come without asking then,” said Floy, rudely, 
but kindly, while she seized the other hand and pulled 
the slight figure down the aisle to the master’s desk. 
Mr. Vance was just buttoning his overcoat. He 
looked surprised to see the whole force of the large 
girls approaching. Floy, nothing daunted, presented 
the invitation. 

“T would like to go, above all things,” said he, 
cordially, much to our surprise. ‘ You will all go? 
You, too, Miss Gardyne? We can’t spare any from 
so few.” 





opportunity to speak. He inquired, “The time— 


when?” 

“ This evening at six. Anil the place—where,” con- 
tinued Floy, gaily, “is the river—our old Kennebec ; 
and the girls—what, are your must obedient scholars.” 

“What a saucy child you are, Floy,” said Abbie, 
with a virtuous air, as we left the school-house ; * but 
I’m sure we are all much obliged to you, and I, for 
one, mean to do justice to the occasion.” 

Abbie fulfilled her promise, so fur as looks were 
concerned. How radiant she was thatevening! She 
wore a flame-red skating dress, and cap of white 
ermine, from which her lovely golden curls danced 
with every motion. Grace looked almost as ethereal 
as the pale moonlight. A close-fitting gray basquine 
protected her slight figure. A snow-white “ nubia” 
draped her head. She glided about on the ice, often 
alone—always quiet and sad. 

Abbie monopolized the masterat once. With vari- 
ous pretty devices she kept him by her side. Now, it 
was a horrid skate that slipped, and ‘ Prince Albert” 
must kneel to buckle the strap closer about the little 
foot. Now, in the swift motion of skating, a wander- 
ing curl was entangled in the buttons of her dress, 
and poor Abbie’s hands were “so cold” that the mas- 
ter’s must needs come to the rescue. 

“Look here! I wont have this,” said Floy, indig- 
nantly. “I did not get up this skating-party just to 
gratify Abbie Southard’s flirting propensities. I’m 
going to have ‘ Prince Aibert’ myself, part of the time. 
Come, Miriam.” 

We approached the master just as Abbie was pro- 
posing a tete-a-tete excursion down the river. We 
waited to hear his reply. 

“Tt is not safe, Miss Southard,” said he, “and I 
must place an injunction upon you all not to skate 
beyond certain limits.” 

‘What are the limits?” said Abbie, pettishly. 

“ That large pine-tree below, and the row of white 
birches above. Between those it is safe.’ 

“Mr. Vance,” exclaimed Floy, eagerly, “you can’t 
catch me!” 

Mr. Vance glanced at the chubby, childish figure, 
and smiled, quietly. 

«O, I know you think you can, ina minute. Will 
you try?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

As he spoke, Abbie drew off her exquisite white kid 
gloves, which she had foolishly worn instead of warmer 
ones. Now she held two shivering little hands for 
the master’s sympathy. 

“They are so cold!” said she, with tears of real 
suffering in her eyes. 

“Take my mittens,” said Mr. Vance, benevolently, 
tossing them, not very gallantly, toward her. “And, 
Miss Miriam,” he added, “if you would have the 
charity to hold those cold hands a moment in your 
warm ones, they would soon be comfortable, and the 
mittens will keep them so.” ; 

Floy’s bright eyes flashed maliciously, and she said, 
in a stage “‘ aside ” to Abbie: i 

“What! Wouldn’t a poor school-master accept a 
rich beauty’s hand? Did he give her the mitten? 
Possible!” 

Floy did not wait for Abbie’s angry retort, but 
darted off over the glare ice with a speed that Mr. 
Vance had not expected. He found he had an op- 
ponent worth striving with. Abbie, baffled and 
enraged, could think of no other way to attract the 
master’s attention, than to disobey his order and 
skate beyond the limits. She had just crossed the 
shadow of the great pine, when his quick eye noticed 
her. Hecalled, in sudden, sharp tones, ‘‘ Miss South- 
ard, come back! You go there at your peril!” 

She laughed gaily and skated on. A moment more 
and she had disappeared under the black ice. 

Grace Gardyne was nearest. She glided, swift asa 
thought, towards the drowning girl—on—on beyond 
the great pine, till the ice bent beneath her feet. 
Then she unbound her “‘nubia” and flung it till it 
dipped into the dark water. ‘Seize it, Abbie!” she 
shouted, as the frightened girl rose to the surface. 
The hands clenched it with a death-grasp, and Grace, 
with a supernatural strength, pulled from the water 
and dragged over the crashing ice the form of the 
half-dead girl. 

Mr. Vance had reached the spot by this time, and 
wrapped Abbie warmly in his overcoat. Floy, with 
ready presence of mind, had gone for help, which 
soon came—men, with the judge’s horse and sleigh. 
Abbie was lifted in strong arms and carried to the 
bank. 

“Stop!”? she cried, wildly. ‘‘I may die to-night— 
I must tell them something. O, Grace! How could 
you save me! Mr. Vance, I stole her composition. It 
was in my slipper that day I dared you to look there 
for it. O, forgive me!” 

“Poor child,” said Grace, tenderly, “I forgave you 
long ago.” 

“And Mr. Vance?” urged Abbie, greedily accepting 
Grace’s forgiveness, but craving more. 

“Go home now,” replied Mr. Vance, half-smother- 
ing her in the sleigh-robes, ‘ask God’s forgiveness, 
and bless him and Miss Gardyne for saving you.” 

The sleigh dashed off and left us, shocked with the 
exciting scene we had just witnessed. As Grace 
stood there, with the magical moonlight glorifying 
her, she looked too holy for earth. Her black, waving 
hair, uncovered, was gently stirred by the night wind, 
In her eyes shone a hero-light. We three, “ Prince 
Albert,” Floy and I, gazed at her in admiration. 
Floy’s common sense came to the rescue. 

“You are a splendid creature, Grace Gardyne, and 
it’s a lovely tableau you make, standing there in the 





moonlight, but I must spoil the looks.” 
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Grace’s mother, who refused him. That refusal made 
a raving maniac of him. He was sent to an asylum, 
and must needs escape, on this night of all others, 
to help ‘pile the agony,’ which is high enough 
“ already.” 
“Do you resemble your mother, Grace — Miss 
Gardyne?” asked Mr. Vance. 
“T believe I do.” 
“Don’t be afraid. I will take care of you,” he said, 
4 


waved aside the little girl on the front seat, who 
usually admitted visitors, and opened the door him- 
self. We screamed with terror when we saw our 
idolized teacher roughly carried out doors in the arms 
° of a madman! 

Our schoolhouse was situated on a hill, removed 
from other houses. Our screams, then, were of no 
avail, and, cowards as we were, we dared not leave 


































* Girls!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “‘ Miss Gardyne is 
ill. She shivers, and does not speak. Shall I leave 
her with you while I get a sleigh?” 

“O, I'll get a sleigh,” replied Floy, earnestly. 

“No,” said Grace, “I am not ill—only a little ner- 
vous. I imagine I see a frightful figure on the bank, 
watching us.” 

We looked in the direction she indicated, and there 
was indeed a singular figure. It was huddled in an 
antique blue cloak; the face, which concentrated the 
bitterest passions, peered anxiously at us. Mr. Vance 
involuntarily put his arm about the trembling girl at 
his side. The mysterious figure on the bank respond- 
ed to that act by an insane, writhing contortion of the 
face, and shook his fist menacingly. 

“He can’t get over that steep bank,” said Floy, 
hopefully; ‘‘and we shall be safe home long before 
hecan reach the river-road. It’s only poor Ira Sears. 
You must know,” said Floy, dancing along as if she 
enjoyed this episode, ‘ this poor man was never quite 
compos mentis. He fell in love with Marilla Bourne, 


*€; 100 
Floy tore her own comfortable hood from her head 
and put it on Grace. 
“Thank you, Miss Florence,” said Mr. Vance, 
gravely, offering his arm to Grace. She accepted it 
without a word, and followed us toward the shore. 


at the same time hurrying us faster and faster, till we 
were all safely sheltered in our own homes. 

The next morning, there were paler cheeks in 
school than usual. Abbie burst into tears when she 
saw Grace. 

**O, Miss Gardyne,” said she, ‘* you know how mean 
I have always been, but this meanest of all acts I could 
hardly help—it was all for love of him. I dared not 
fail in composition, and what you said about my 
memoty made me think that I could steal your com- 
position and learn it, during prayers. O, why did 1? 
Whenever I look at the Kennebec I must think of 
your nobleness and my meanness.” 

“ Let that river be like Lethe, dear Abbie, and wash 
out every unpleasant memory.” 

Floy and I were impatient for the master to come. 
We wondered, not a little, how he would act. After 
the usual introductory exercises, he said that Miss 
Southard wished him to tell the scholars that she 
was the thief that stole Miss Gardyne’s composition. 
A thrill of delight passed through the school, and Mr. 
Vance did not repress the whispered praises of Grace 
that echoed through the school-room. No one could 
help pitying Abbie, who was weeping with averted 
face. 

The excit t of this t soon passed 
away, and we were, as usual, going through the old 
routine of recitations, when a loud, imperative knock 
at the door startled the whole school. Mr. Vance 








the room for aid. 

Grace Gardyne rose. There was a lofty beauty in 
her magnetic eyes and composed ‘bearing that mere 
rosy prettiness could never rival. 

‘Do not scream!” she commanded. “It only in- 
furiates him.” 

She walked with soft, determined steps to the door. 
She saw “ Prince Albert” struggling in the madman’s 
grasp. 

“Tra,” said Grace, gently. 

Mr. Vance groaned, “*O, my darling! Go back!” 

Grace thrilled him with a look which he understood ; 
and, for once, he yielded to a scholar. 

Grace walked undaunted to the frightful lunatic, 
and said, ‘1 will go with you, Ira.” 

“Will you marry me, Marilla?” he asked, with a 
horrible delight glaring in his eyes. 

‘We will go to the minister’s at once,” she replied, 
evasively. 

He hesitated, and pointed to Mr. Vance. 

* You love him. Vve seen your prayers sailing up 
through the stars for him every night. You wont go 
to the minister’s with poor Ira till I’ve finished him— 
O, no!” 

Grace blanched white as snow. Mr. Vance’s quick 
wit rescued him. He closed his eyes, as if in agony, 
and fell heavily to the ground, like dead. 

** See,” said Grace, instantly taking the cue, “he is 
‘finished’ already. Now we can go.” 

The madman walked off satisfled, occasionally say- 
ing some fond word to his supposed ‘ Marilla.” 

It need not be said that upon arriving at the par- 
sonage the minister summoned aid and the unfortu- 
nate maniac was returned to the asylum, 

As Grace Gardyne was on her way to the school- 
house, she was met by the eager scholars, but her first 
welcome was from her most grateful, and thenceforth 
her dearest, triend—** Prince Albert.” 





The gamester, if he die a martyr to his profession, 
is doubly ruined, He adds his soul to every other 
joss, and by the act of sujgjde renounces earth to for- 
feit heaven. 








FORSAKEN. 


Poor heart! what mean these nights of wakeful pain, 
These secret hours by day in anguish drowned; 
These struggles in thine empire to retain 
A fellow-heart which will no more be bound ? 


Try no vain spells; against a broken charm, 
None than the former captive is more proof; 

Reproach will but to harsh defiance arm, 
Tears drive the weary rebel more aloof. 


Thought'st thou, because of its ethereal birth, 
That Love would stand from touch of Time apart ? 
Vain hope! most fleeting of the things of earth 
This heavenly guest becomes in man’s frail heart. 


Green leaves, fresh flowers, lure the forgetful dove, 
Fold back thy passionate arms and let fly ; 

Teach to thy wasted strength another love, 
To which eternity shall make reply. 


O Love, so large, so faithful, so entire! 
Sorely I need thee, dimly I divine 

Thy rest and sweetness; but thou dost require 
Free, single hearts—and wilt thou e’er be mine? 


As some poor land-bird by ill-fortune freed 
On the wide ocean secks a resting-place, 
Now flutters o'er the treacherous floating weed, 
Now beats its faint wings toward the far heaven's face, 


So here, so there, my wistful spirit turns, 

Now wooes with feeble prayers the unchanging rest, 
Now with what reflux of its anguish yearns 

For the old shelter on the altered breast. 


How will it end? I would be meek, and trust 
That he who notes the stricken sparrow's fall, 
Will watch his feeble creature in the dust, 
Will heal—I know not how—and bear with all. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LADY IN GREEN. 


BY MRS. SARAH P. DOUGHTY. 

RAIN, rain—ceaseless rain. We know and acknowl- 
edge that it is very wrong to fret at the weather; but 
it is certainly most trying to the patience, after leay- 
ing home, with all its comforts, to seek health and 
pleasure at the sea-shore, not to see a gleam of sun- 
shine for five or six, nay, seven days. And so cold! 
We might have supposed ourselves to be suddenly 
transported to the frozen regions. After a day or 
two of shivering, and enveloping ourselves in shawls 
and mantles, some one sagely remarked that “it was 
no use to freeze to death because it was in the middle 
of summer ;’® which sentiment meeting with unani- 
mous applause, a tire was immediately ordered in the 
boarders’ parlor, where gentlemen and ladies, old and 
young, soon assembled, glad to leave their own chilly 
apartments. 

Rather an unsocial company we were at first. All 
were strangers, and it seemed probable that all would 
remain so. There we sat—some looking out at the 
window—ladies with their gloves on—no work—no 
books—no new arrivals—nothing to vary the dull 
monotony, excepting, perhaps, the entrance of the 
waiter, politely announcing to the ladies and gentle- 
men that breakfast, dinner or tea, whichever it 
chanced to be, was ready. This, for a time, indeed, 
dispelled all gloom, for no one could excel our host in 
his ability to do the honors of his excellent and plen- 
tiful table. He possessed the rare talent of not only 
making his own conversation agreeable and enter- 
taining, but of leading others to do the same; so that 
the very persons who had, perhaps, passed the whole 
forenoon in the same room without exchanging a 
syllable, became, under his genial influence, as 
lively and sociable as school acquaintances, when they 
meet after a lapse of many years. But on returning 
to the parlor, the spirit of silence seemed to return 
also, and all were as mute as ever. What could be 
the reason. 

I took the subject into serious consideration, and 
finally came to the conclusion that, as “ idleness is the 
mother of all mischief,” it must necessarily be the 
cause of this; and hastily leaving the room, I soon 
returned with my work-basket. 

Several ladies followed my example, and in the 
course of halfan hour the gloves were all laid aside, 
and the fair hands busily employed in various 
branches of needle-work, and cheerful conversation 
had taken the place of the former dull silence. The 
effects of industry are, indeed, wonderful. The rain 
was almost forgotten, so inteut were we in watching 
the progress of collars, ruffles, purses, watch-guards, 
ete., etc. One of the gentlemen kindly produced a 
book on a subject of general interest, and proposed 


vealed her ample form, clothed in a bright green 
figured satin, with a pink ribbon around her waist, 
and another around her neck; while ear-rings, breast 
pin, and numberless rings, of unrivalled lustre, were 
so arranged as to be fully visible to the admiring be- 
holder, even when the fair owner was arrayed in 
walking costume. 

There she stood—and casting a contemptuous glance 
around our comfortable but somewhat plainly fur- 
nished apartment, turned, with an air of derision, to 
an inoffensive-looking gentleman, who stood awaiting 
her orders in a deferential and exceedingly unlws- 
band-like manner, and said, haughtily: 

“This will not answer at all. We must seek for 
other accommodations. Of course we cannot expect 
to find anything equal to the style of living to which 
we are accustomed; but, surely, something superior 
to this may be found.” 

“But, my dear,” the husband ventured to urge, 
“the storm is so violent, I fear you will expose your 
health. Would it not be better to try to be contented 
here for one night, at least?” And the poor man cast 
a wistful glance at our warm fire. 

“Contented here!’ was the scornful reply. ‘‘ How 
can you propose such an absurdity? Better to ride 
all night in the rain!” And, with one more look of 
contempt, our stately visitor swept from our sight, 
and in a few moments we heard their carriage drive 
from the door. 

After a merry laugh at the great expectations of 
this unknown princess, and cordial wishes that suc- 
cess might attend her praiseworthy efforts to keep 
up her accustomed style, we resumed the employments 
which this little incident had interrupted, and thought 
no more of the affair until summoned to the tea table, 
where, to our great surprise, we found our friend in 
green, and her worthy spouse, already seated, and 
doing justice to the good fare befure them. 

We soon gathered from their conversation that no 
other accommodations could be procured, and they 
were reduced to the sad alternative of returning to 
this despicable place, or passing the night in the 
carriage. To do the lady justice, she seemed to make 
the best of her unpleasant situation—ate plentifully— 
chatted sociably with those around her, and on our 
return to the parlor, exerted herself to amuse the 
company by glowing descriptions of her house, fur- 
niture, children, ete., etc. 

First, the low-studded room excited her indignation. 
She was accustomed to lofty ceilings. It was really 
difficult to breathe freely here. Then the carpet— 
how inferior! Absolutely rough to the feet. The 
chairs were certainly unfit to sit in, and she conde- 
scendingly occupied the whole of the sofa, somewhat 
to the annoyance of an elderly lady and gentleman, 
who were accustomed to enjoy a little quiet conversa- 
tion in that part of the room, undisturbed by the 
younger portion of the company. 

It was in vain to try to form an accurate idea of 
the mansion she endeavored to portray; her answers 
to our various inquiries only exciting our curiosity 
more and more. 

One of our number, the wag of the little circle, 
having, in some unknown way, ascertained that our 
new guests were from “way down east,’ privately 
suggested that the canopy of heaven might form the 
high ceiling referred to, and hinted that no carpet 
could compare with the soft, green moss. 

Little attention, however, was paid to these im- 
pertinent insinuations, for all were now listening 
intently to the description of the charms and various 
accomplishments of the lovely Angelina, the eldest 
daughter of our entertaining guest. 


A form and face so rare, 
Sure never had been seen. 


Unequalled beauty, amiable disposition, wonderful 
acquirements. Gentlemen sighed, and ladies envied, 
and thus the evening passed away; and we sought 
our own rooms, where visions of ladies in green, mag- 
nificent castles, lovely maidens, etc., etc., formed the 
subject of our night visions. 

Breakfast time came, and again our new friend 
appeared—still in the same green dress, pink ribbons, 
ear-rings, breastpin, and rings—a singular morning 
dress, but decidedly uncommon; differing from the 
vulgar mass; and this was evidently the aim. 

The husband sat opposite to her, perfectly quiet and 
harmless, as usual; attentive to her slightest wishes, 
but seldom venturing to obtrude a remark. 

Knives and forks had just commenced their office, 
when a slight bustle at the door attracted our atten- 
tion, and, to our unspeakable astonishment, another 
lady in green, with pink ribbons, ear-rings, pin, and 
rings of equal splendor—in every respect the exact 


hi 





reading aloud, which offer was gladly pted; and 
the time passed so rapidly that the summons to tea 
was unexpected and surprising to all. 

About the middle of the forenoon of the fourth day, 
we were agreeably surprised to hear the sound of a 
carriage driving up to the door. There had been no 
arrivals for several days, and some of the most curi- 
ous amongst us stationed ourselves at the windows to 
inspect the travellers. The rain poured so fast, how- 
ever, that we were unable to gratify our curiosity to 
any great extent. We ascertained that the carriage 
contained at least one lady, and while we expressed 
our sympathy for her supposed wet and forlorn con- 
dition, we congratulated ourselves on our comfortable 
room and blazing fire, and felt very hospitably in- 
clined towards the expected guest. 

Footsteps were heard upon the stairs; the door was 
thrown. open, and a lady entered. By entering, I 
mean that she crossed the threshold, but no further. 
There she stood—a perfect Amazon in size and mien. 





I e of her illustrious prototype, glided into 
the room, and took a seat at the table, followed by a 
pleasant-looking, farmer-like man, dressed in a drab 
coat and pants. 

We have just said she was an exact resemblance of 
the other, but we mean so far as regards her dress; 
for in face and fourm she was widely different, being 
far below the common height of women, with a good- 
humored, cheerful expression of countenance, form- 
ing a striking contrast to the haughty and somewhat 
vinegar-like aspect of her predecessor, to whom she 
nodded familiarly, and exclaimed, in an audible 
whisper: 

** You are surprised tosee me here, neighbor Jones, 
but I gave my good man no peace until he promised 
to follow you. I want to see a bit of the world myself. 
We were very lucky to find you here, for we left home 
a week after youdid. All your fulks are well. Ange- 
lina bid me say that the lads are doing well, and the 
cows, pigs, and all the live stock are fat and hearty. 








dinner for the carpenters, who are putting up the 
addition to your house, which I declare you need bad 
enough, neighbor. I have often wondered what you 
could do with such a great family in your snug little 
nest.”’ 

If looks could silence a woman’s tongue, surely it 
would now have been silenced, fur the deathly glances 
which the Amazon in green directed towards her little 
miniature, were really appalling, but, unabashed, she 
continued; 

“Don’t be affronted at my dress. I coaxed hus- 
band to sell the old cow and buy me one off the same 
piece as yours, and I bought my ribbons and all the 
gew-gaws of the same pedler that you got yours of. 
He is a real sharper. Angelina says he charged me 
two shillings more than he did you.” 

This was too much. The exasperated lady made 
a hasty exit, followed by her devoted husband, and 
we saw them no more. 

The storm at length ceased, and bright days suc- 
ceeded, when we fully realized our expected enjoy- 
ment of the lovely scenery and the salubrious air 
around us; and after a week or two of varied pleasures, 
we sought our own homes, carrying with us the 
remembrance of the lady in green as a warning to 
those who aspire to a condition of life above that in 
which they are placed by an overruling Providence, 
and in which they are best fitted to be useful to 
themselves and others. 
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LIBERTY TO GO ASHORE. 

It is customary with Jack, when he wants a day’s 
holiday, to walk boldly up ts his commander, and, 
doffing his tarpaulin, ask, respectfully: 

Please, sir, can I have liberty?” 

Ben Almy, forecastleman on board one of the vessels 
of the Po:ter-Butler fleet, walked up to the captain 
one day, a week or so before the ship sailed from 
Hampton Roads, and asked for liberty. 

“No, sir!” replied the commander, emphaticafly. 
“Tm told you skulked, and behaved badly under 
fire, in that affair up the river the other day! When 
I shall have seen you acting like a brave fellow in 
action, you shall have liberty whenever you ask for 
t.”” 

“Thank you, sir,’ responded Ben, touching his tar- 
paulin, and retreating to the berth-deck. 

During the Saturday afternoon bombardment of 
Fort Fisher, Ben’s ship was hotly engaged, and was 
more exposed to the rebel fire than any other vessel 
in the fleet. Everybody, fore and aft, and the com- 
mander among the rest, observed that Ben was the 
most active ani efficient man in the ship. On Sun- 
day, when the action was renewed, Ben’s activity 
was increased four-fold. He rammed and swabbed, 
slewed guns, slung shot and shell, was everywhere 
where he was needed, and in several places where he 
was not, until the bombardment became most terrific, 
when, suddenly hurrying aft, Ben confronted Captain 
H—, and respectfully asked for “liberty.” 

“Yes, certainly, my man. You have earned it. 
Hold on there amoment, gunner! Here youare, Ben. 
Stand by the muzzle of this gun, and when the shell 
comes out leap a-straddle of it, and away you go over 
into the fort!’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!” promptly responded Ben, taking po- 
sition beside the muzzle of the big gun, as if he really 
intended to try the experiment of riding ashore ona 
fifteen-inch shell. 

‘Wait a moment, my man,” said Captain H—, 
assuming a serious tone; ‘a word with you before 
you go. We shall not be able to send a boat for you 
in this rough weather. So vhen you want to come 
aboard, grapple onto one of the rebel shells, and cau- 
tion the gunner to sight his gun better than most of 
*em over there do.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” Ben said, beginning to look 
doubtful. ‘Them bloody lubbers over there in the 
fort’ll be sure to pitch me overboard, half a mile from 
the ship! Guess Ill wait, sir,” and Ben marched off 
forward to his duties again. 
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STAGE STRUCK. 

Perhaps there is hardly a more pitiable being than 
a stage-struck hero. From the depths of his verdancy 
he plucks the belief that the life of an actor is one 
of ease and everlasting sunshine, so he craves to be 
one of ’em. One of these green youths lately asked 
an experienced actor how he could make his way to 
the stage. 

“There are two ways,” replied the artist, “and they 
are equally pleasant, if not profitable.” 

“Ah!” said the aspirant. 

“One of the ways,” continued the actor, ‘is to 
take $200 worth of tickets for some artist’s benefit, 
for which he will allow you to make a fool of yourself 
by playing Hamlet, or that other suckling part, 
Othello, while he contents himself with playing 
Jeremy Diddler in the afterpiece, and laughing in his 
sleeve.” 

“T don’t like that way of getting on the stage. 
What’s the other?” 

“The other is more tedious. You enter a theatre 
as a supernumerary, and starve your way up to 
Rosencrantz or Guilderstern. With ordinary luck 
and a broken heart you may reach that height in about 
seven years, and by that time you will wish you had 
tried shoemaking or working on a railroad.” 








A warm blundering man does more for the world 
than a frigid wise one. A man who gets into the 
habit of inquiring about proprieties, and expediences, 
and occasions, often spends his life without doing 
anything to the purpose. 
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AN ATHENIAN STOR‘ 


In Athena, ere its sun of fume had set, 
Amidst pomp and sflow the gazing crowds 
Intent forever upon something new, 

The mimic wonders of the stage to view. 


So here the wide extended circus spreads 
In gathered ranks its sea of living heads; 
Ranged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The seats were filled; but ere the show | 

A stranger entered —‘twas an aged man; 
Awhile he sought a place with aspeet mi! 
The polished young Athenians sat and sm’! 
Eyed his confusion with a sidelong glance 
But kept their seats, nor rose on his adva 


O, for a burning blush of deeper hue 

To mark the shame of that self-glorious ¢1 
How poor the produce of fair Learning's tr 
That bears no fruits of sweet humility ! 
The growth of arts and sciences how vatn 
In hearts that feel not for another's pain! 


Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple s 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 

Of kindness, and whose honest souls pref 
Truth to display—performance to a word 


These Spartan youths had their appointes 
Apart from the Athenians, distinguished . 
And rose with one accord, intent to prove 
To honored age their duty and their love, 
Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 

Till the old man found due and fitting roe 


Then came the sentence of reproof and | 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancler 
For, standing full amid the assembled ere 
The venerable stranger cried aloud: 
“The Athenians learn their duty we i, but 
The Spartans practise what the Atheniar 


The words were good, and in a virtuous © 
They justly earned a nation’s glad appla» 
But we have surer words of preeept giv: 
In God's own Book—the word that cam: 
“ Ke kind, be courteous, be all honor show 
Seek others’ weltare rather than thine « 
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AN ATHENIAN STORY. 
In Athens, ere its sun of fame had set, 
Amidst pomp and sflow the gazing crowds were met, 
Intent forever upon something new, 

The mimic wonders of the stage to view. 


So here the wide extended circus spreads 
In gathered ranks its sea of living heads; 
Ranged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The seats were filled; but ere the show began, 
A stranger entered—'twas an aged man; 
Awhile he sought a place with aspect mild: 
The polished young Athenians sat and smiled, 
Eyed his confusion with a sidelong glance, 
But kept their seats, nor rose on his advance. 


O, for a burning blush of deeper hue 

To mark the shame of that self-glorious crew! 
How poor the produce of fair learning’s tree, 
That bears no fruits of sweet humility ! 

The growth of arts and sciences how vain 

In hearts that feel not for another's pain! 


Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple school 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 

Of kindness, and whose honest souls preferred 
Truth to display—performance to a word. 


These Spartan youths had their appointed place, 
Apart from the Athenians, distinguished race, 
And rose with one accord, intent to prove 

To honored age their duty and their love; 

Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 

Till the old man found due and fitting room. 


Then came the sentence of reproof and praise, 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancient days; 
For, standing full amid the assembled crowd, 
The venerable stranger cried aloud: 

“The Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 
The Spartans practise what the Athenians know."’ 


The words were good, and in a virtuous cause; 

They justly earned a nation's glad applause ; 

But we have surer words of precept given 

In God's own Book—the word that came from heaven: 
“ Be kind, be courteous, be all honor shown; 

Seek others’ welfare rather than thine own." 
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FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 


NO. V.—PARTED AND ADRIFT. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE, 


EAGERLY Graythern bent down at the sound of his 
friend’s voice, and peered into the intense darkness, 
that was rendered doubly intense by the shadow of 
the cliff, cast by the fire upon its summit. He could 
see nothing. He stretched out his hand as far as he 
could into the water, in hopes that by some good 
chance his friend might catch at it, as he buffeted 
with the waves, but he felt the pressure of nothing 
but the surf,as it dashed against the rock uncon- 
sciously. The hope that had animated his heart, 
again went out, leaving the void filled with despair. 
Could he have gone down beneath the waters for the 
last time, and was the sound he had heard his last 
despairing cry. If so, some burden must have 
dragged him down, for Woodsell was a good swimmer, 
and, if uninjured, could keep himself afloat for along 
time. Could it be that that long, wild cry which 
rang out so fearfully over the water, had been the 
summons that had called him to his death? He had 
not recognized the voice as that of Mary Merrill, but 
he was not very much acquainted with the lady, and 
it might be her; yetit did not seem probable that she 
would be on board the steamer whose trade was al- 
ways one full of danger; yet if it was her, and she 
had been thrown overboard by the shock, it would 
hardly seem possible that her lover could find her 
in the midst of the wild rushing waters. He could 
not stand one chance in ahundred of rescuing her. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through the mind of 
Graythern, as he bent over the boiling, hissing water, 
hearkening for every sound; when, suddenly, he felt 
his hand grasped with a grasp like iron, and the next 
moment the head of Woodsell appeared above the 
surface of the water. : 

“ For God’s sake, help me,” he exclaimed, in a voice 
hardly abovea whisper. ‘I am well-nigh exhausted, 
and I fear Mary is dead.” 

As he spoke, a face as white as death, with long 
hair streaming over it, appeared on the surface of the 
water close beside him. 

“Take Mary first!” he gasped. 

Graythern exerted his utmost strength, and with 
the feeble help he received from his friend, who gath- 
ered all his remaining faculties for the effort, he man- 
aged to place tie insensible form of Mary upon the 
narrow, slippery platform upon which he stood. 
Then he grasped Woodsell by the shoulder, and after 
great exertion, managed to place him beside her, in 
almost as exhausted a state as the lady herself, al- 
though consciousness still remained. 

A swallow of brandy from the flask his friend car- 
ried, had the effect to greatly revive him, and they 
both turned their attention to resuscitating the in- 
sensible girl lying so deathlike beside them. 

Woodsell knelt beside her, while Graythern raised 
her head, and poured a small quantity of brandy 
through the closely-shut teeth. This done, they 
commenced briskly rubbing her, while Graythern 
divested himself of his dry garments in which to 





wrap her, using every means in their power to bring | “Leave that tome. Only be ready to leave here | 
back life and warmth to the insensible girl. | when Icome back. Keep up your exertions for the 
“Thank God, she lives!” exclaimed Woodsell, as | recovery of Miss Merrill, and all will yet be well.” 
he placed his hand above her heart, and felt a slight “ Where are you going?” 
pulsation, and at the same moment, a sigh came | “Wait and you shall see?” was the reply, and 
from her pale lips. Joyfully encouraged by this, springing into the water, he disappeared in the dark- | 
they redoubled their exertions, and in a short time | ness around the face of the cliff. 
had the satisfaction of knowing that she was ina fair | In less than five minutes, a boat grated against 
way for recovery. | the side of the rock, much to the surprise of Woodsell. 
“She is saved! she is saved!” exclaimed Woodsell, | With his hand on the painter, Graythern sprang up- 
joyfully, as he rose from his position beside her, but | on the rock, and, with his assistance, Mary was care- 
in his weakness, he well-nigh fell from his foothold | fully placed in the boat, where her lover again took 
back into the water, and only saved himself by | her in his arms. Graythern foltowed him, and grasp- 
grasping the arm of his companion, which was ex- | ing the oars, the boat shot out into the darkness, 
tended as he saw his friend about to rise, and feared | leaving the rebel crew shouting and cursing at being 


that his strength would fail him, baffled in reaching the cliff, finding it impossible to 


and help you carry Mary up to our fire. She needs 
warmth more than anything else. Where did you 
come down?” 

‘Here above our heads, but I fear we shall hardly 
be able to carry a burden up the same path. It was 
asmuch as I could do to descend to this spot, and 
the way back looks rougher than from the summit.” 


must take it. I'll try and see if I can go up first.” 

“No!” exclaimed his companion, decisively. “I 
am stronger than you, and my nerves are steadier, 
after the great exertion you have gone through. 
I will make my way up, and then return and attempt 
to carry her, if it is possible for meto do so. Ifit was 
only daylight it could be done.” 

“Tt must be done; and if we wait here until day- 
light there will be little need of doing it, for the life 
that only flickers here, will die out before then.” 

And he bent over his promised wife, and imprinted 
a kiss upon her cold lips, and then renewed his ex- 
ertions for her recovery, that had been for a moment 
suspended, 

“Remain where you are, and do not attempt to 
scale the cliff until I return,” said Graythern, as he 
carefully began the ascent, that frowned above them, 
crowned by the glowing embers of the beacon light, 
whose flames were sinking low. 

Using the utmost caution, he at last stood upon 
the summit of the cliff, but not until he had fully 
realized the utter impracticability of attempting to 
carry a helpless burden up the difficult path. It 
could not be dore, and only a man of steady nerves 
could successfully accomplish the feat. Woodsell in 
his present condition could never do it; of this, he 
was well assured; much less could he attempt to 
carry the lightest burden. ; 

What was to bedone? Had his friend perilled his 
life for her, who was dearer than anything else in the 
world, only to see her die before his eyes from expo- 
sure, when a hundred feet away was the so much 
needed light and warmth? It seemed as though it 
must be so; yet the thought was maddening. 

Suddenly a loud shout broke upon his ear, and 
awoke him to a new and imminent danger. He saw 
the flashing of torches along the neck of land that 
led out to the beacon cliff, and in a moment he 
comprehended the situation. A boat’s crew from the 
steamer impaled upon the rocks, had come off to the 
shore to unravel the mystery of the false light, and 
vowing vengeance on the authors of their calamity, 
should they be found. No lives had been lost, except 
as they supposed Miss Merrill to be drowned, and the 
cargo woukl be saved, if it could be taken off before 
the storm would break up the boat; nevertheless, 
they were thirsting for vengeance all the same. 

The fire upon the cliff had shown them the form 
of Graythern, as he stood beside it, and now sure of 
their prey, they uttered a shout, and pressed onward, 
thinking trom his isolated position it would be im- 
possible for him to escape. 

And Charles Graythern thought the same. There 
seemed no hope of escape for him, yet he would baffle 
them as long as he could. Suiting the action to the 
thought, he threw the end of the rude bridge that 
connected the rock with the main cliff, therefrom, 
and with a crash it went down among the struggling 
waves. Then turning his attention to the burning 
brands, he threw them into the water, until there 
was nothing but a faint glimmer left upon the sur- 
face of the rock. 

As he threw the last burning brand into the water, 
he espied an object floating close by the cliff, that 
caused his heart to bound with new life and hope of 
escape. It wasasmall boat, and appeared to have 
been lost from the steamer when she first struck, for 
the oars were still in it, all ready for use. In a mo- 
ment he saw the chance of escape for himself and 
friend, and warmth for the rescued one at the same 
time. Another shout near at hand hastened his 
movements, and quickly he clambered down to his 
friend and the now nearly conscious girl, who had so 
far recovered as to understand her position, and to 
know in whose arms she was reclining. 

‘What mean those shouts?” asked Woodsell, as 
Graythern stood beside him. 


us, bent upon discovering the authors of their mishap, 
and to be revenged therefor. They saw me by the 
light on the summit of the cliff, and they think that 
they have us in their power?” 

“And have they not?” asked the young man, in a 
despondent tone, at the same time pressing Mary 
closer to his breast. 

“Not by any means. In the first place, they can’t 


and by that time I hope we shall be far from here.” 
“How? Where?” demanded Woodsell, in sur- 
prise. ‘* How is it possible for us to escape from this 





rock, unless we return the way we came?” 


“ How weak I am,” he continued; “but I must try | cross without the foot-bridge, but not once dreaming 


“Still that is our only path back again, and we | 





“It means thata party from the steamer are close to | 





| in all the spare clothing of her two companions, and 
| happy in the consciousness of again being with one 
| dearest of allon earth to her. A thought of how her 
reach the rock until they construct a foot-bridge, | 


that the prize they felt so sure of had escaped from 
the rock, and was now gliding over the water in the | 
direction of the cavern, where for a week past they | 
had made their home. | 

Graythern plied the oars with all his strength, | 
and it was but a short time before he shot into a little 
cove but a short distance from the cavern, Making | 
the boat fast, he assisted Woodsell and Mary to the | 
shore, and then led the way over the cliffs to the 
place they called home, the lady being so far recov- | 
ered that she was able to walk with the assistance of | 
Woodsell, although it taxed her strength to the 
utmost. 

A cheerful fire was soon blazing, which had the | 
effect of completely recovering Mary, and with her | 
head resting upon the shoulder of her lover, she lis- 
tened to his narration of the events of the past night, | 
and also that which had befallen him since they last | 
met, all told unreservedly, even to his hoping that | 
the first victim to the false beacon might be the very 
one it had proved to be. 

Not once did she chide him for what he had done, 
nor the motive that had impelled him to do it, but in | 
return, told him of the wishes of her father in regard 
to her, and the suit of Captain Sawyer; how she had 
bravely stood against them all, not only in this, but in 
her love of her country, the glorious old Union, once 
the pride of all born within its borders. 

Graythern, thinking that the lovers had rather be 
by themselves, had left them alone, after he had been | 
assured that Mary had recovered ; and from the sum- 
mit of a steep cliff near at hand, had listened to the 
sounds that came from the party that was besieging | 
the beacon crag, and had heard their shout of joy 
when at last, by the means of timbers which they 
had brought up, they crossed the chasm and stood 
round the dying embers of the fire; and although he 
could not hear, he could imagine the exclamations of 
disappointment when they found that the birds had 
flown. When he could hear nothing more from them, 
he returned to the fire, just as Woodsell was saying: 

“'The means are now in our power for us to escape. 
By the help of the boat that Providence sent to us 
whenso much needed, we can reach one of the block- 
ading fleet, and thus escape from the country that 
has become so distasteful to us. It is impossible for | 
us to linger here, even did we wish to do so; forin the | 
morning a strict search will be made by the crew of 
the steamer, assisted, perhaps, by others from M—, 
and if we are discovered, we can easily guess what 
our fate will be? Will you go with us, and be my lov- 
ed wife in other lands, or will you tarry here, and go 
with those that will surely discover you in the morn- 
ing, to your father in Charleston? Which do you 
choose, Mary?” 

“T choose to go with you, Reuben. You had my 
love in other days, and I shall not desert you now,” 
and she laid her hand in that of her lover. 





“God bless you, Mary! You are the true woman 
that I took youto be. Once in the North, brighter 
days willcome to us. Of that there is no doubt, is 
there, Graythern?” said Woodsell, as the latter came 
near. 

“T think not, and if the lady has so far recovered, 
and gained warmth enough from the fire as to be able 
to start, it is time that we were gone. Morning will 
break, ere long, and it will never do for us to be 
here.” 

“Let me not detain you a moment,” said Mary, 
rising; ‘‘I feel nearly recovered, and am amply able 
to withstand any fatigue I shall be called upon to 
undergo.” 

“Then there is nothing to detain us?’ said Wood- 
sell. ‘One hour’s pull, and we are sdfe from all pur- 
suers, and once again beneath the folds of the stars 
and stripes.”’ 

“Come on then,” said Graythern. “I, for one, shall 
not feel safe until Iam on board one of the blockad- 
ing fleet, if there are any lying oft the bay.” 

“ There are, for we saw them in the afternoon, before 
the Sea-Gull run in,” said Mary. 

“ All right then!” and Graythern led the way to 
the little cove, where they found their boat lying as 
they had left it, and in a few moments they were 
gliding over the water, out towards where the block- 
ading fleet were supposed to be stationed, one of 
which they expected to reach by the gray of the early 
morning. 

Out over the dark waters swiftly glided the little 
boat, propelled by the eager hands of the Unionists, 
while Mary was seated in the stern, closely wrapped 


father would miss her, now and then intruded upon 
her happiness, but he had himself to blame above all 
others. Her heart prompted her to make the choice. 
and she had obeyed its dictates at once. 

Minutes after minutes went by, and at last they 





lengthened into hours. The gray dawn of morning 
was close at hand. Tired with their exertions, they 
rested upon their oars. It seemed that they had 


| come far enough to more than have reached where the 


fleet would be stationed, and now they determined 
to wait until light, for fear that they might pass them 
by, in the darkness. 

They had been lying thus for perhaps ten minutes, 
when the sound of laboring machinery broke upon 
their ears, sending a thrill of joy to their hearts, and, 
ere long, through the misty gloom of early morning, 
the dark outlines of a steamer was seen moving at an 
easy rate through the water, in such a direction that 
it would pass close to them. 

In five minutes’ time, she was within speaking dis- 
tance, and with a loud shout, Graythern hailed her. 
His hail was heard on board, and the boat contain- 


| ing them seen by some of the crew. The progress of 


the steamer was checked, and in a few moments she 
was lying motionless, waiting for them to come up. 

Then it was, for the first time, that the occupants 
of the boat perceived that the vessel they had hailed 
was not of warlike build, and no sort of armament 
was to be seen. Could it be that their evil genius 
had prompted them to hail a blockade-runner, in- 
stead of one of the blockading fleet. It must be, and 
acold fear settled upon their hearts, where a moment 
before all was gladness. Their deliverance that had 
seemed so near, was now further off than ever, if 
their fears should prove true, unless they could con- 
ceal their identity, and the steamer be bound out. 
But there was no escape for them, now that they had 
been perceived, and so they pulled towards the 
steamer, and in a few minutes they were all three on 
board, and were conducted to the cabin, from which 
the captain had sent for them. 

As they entered the cabin, the captain, who was 
standing before the glass arranging his morning 
toilet, turned to receive them, and as he did so, Mary 
gave acry of surprise, for she saw before her, Captain 
Shaw of one of her father’s steamers, and whom she 
had often met. He recognized her at once. 

“Miss Merrill, is it possible that I behold you 
here?” he exclaimed, in unfeigned surprise, and he 
held out his hand. 

* You do, Captain Shaw, and I believe that you are 
acquainted with these gentlemen,” and she indicated 
her companions, 

“Thave met them before,” replied the captain, 
politely, and he gave a hand to each of them, but he 
added, coldly, “I believe that I have not had the 
pleasure of meeting them in Charleston of late.” 

“Tthas been some months since I was there, Cap- 
tain Shaw,” replied Woodsell. 

“It was some time since, but I do not recollect the 
date,” said Captain Shaw; then turning to Mary, he 
continued, “ How is it, Miss Merrill, that I find you 
in an open boat so far from land, and at this hour?” 

There was but one chance for them, and that was 
to appeal to the compassion of the captain. Mary 
related the whole events of the night, though not 
discovering that the fire iad been lighted upon the 
cliff for the purpose of alluring vessels upon the rocks. 
She finished with an appeal that they might be al- 
lowed to return to their boat, hoping to meet with 
better success, the next vessel they hailed. 

Captain Shaw shook his head. 

“My duty is plain,” he said. “TI should carry you 
all into Charleston, and deliver you to my employer, 
to be done with as he sees fit. But out of consider- 
ation to your feelings, Miss Merrill, and the respect I 
bear these gentlemen, they can return to the boat; 
but you must go with me to your father.” 

In vain was their appeal, the captain’s determina- 
tion could not be changed; and half an hour later, 
Mary, amid her tears, saw a boat adrift upon the 
water containing two persons, one of Whom was wav- 
ing his hat towards the steamer. 





OIL-TIGHT BARRELS. 

Oils, both crude and refined, far exceed water or 
alcohol in their power of penetrating wood. Hence, 
it has been found very difficult, if not impossible, to 
confine them effectually in barrels of wood; and the 
loss from leakage has always been very serious. The 
substitution of metallic vessels is, however, from 
their great expense, in many cases out of the question. 
But it has been found that coating the outside of the 
barrel with drying linseed vii,-and then treating the 
inside with a strong solution of potash, effectually 
prevents the leakage of oil, turpentine, petroleum, ete. 
The potash causes the wood to absorb a large quantity 
of water, which is prevented from evaporating by the 
external coating of drying oil, and resists the passage 
of the oil through the wood. This method of pre- 
paring casks for butter, lard, etc., prevents the ab- 
sorption of inpurities, taint, ete. 





& TOUGH COLLECTOR 

“Are you the collector of this district, mister?” 
inquired a Bradywine Hundred chap the other 
day of that persevering official, as he was passing 
through Dupont’s powder works up at the “ Banks.” 

* Yes, I’m the man.” 

“ Prezactly—pretty good business I guess, aint 
it?” 

“Well, yes, rather. Not very hard wok, you 
see.”” 

“Yes—but then you get bluffed off sometimes, I 
8’pose ?” 

“No, sir! never! I can collect anything in this 
world.” 

“Can, heh? Then s’pose you collect them two 
powder mills that blew up the other evening.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.) 
A LIFE LESSON. 


BY B. C. LEECH. 
As from the mountain's deep ravine 
The echoing rocks repeat the sound, 
Or as some gentle, mirrored lake, 
In truth, reflects the scene around: 
So every thought we mortals speak 
Re-echoes down the flight of time; 
And every act that here is done, 
Is mirrored in the book divine. 
How guarded, then, should be the thoughts, 
The words, and acts, both thine and mine! 
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B Lea€ from x Wurse’s Fournal, 


BY LOUISA AMELIA DUTTON, 





I WAS nursing an invalid at the house of Sir John 
Milton, a wealthy baronet, who owned a large pro- 
perty in East —shire. My patient was his youngest 
daughter, a girl of fifteen, who was subject to fits, 
and a sort of melancholy madness as well. There 
were four older young ladies, two of them “ out,” and 
two yet in the school-room with their governess; and 
one son, Captain Milton, home on sick leave from 
India. 

My duties did not allow me to see much of the ser- 
vants. I always took my meals in Miss Evelyn’s 
room, and exercise, when I required it, up and down 
the long corridor outside; but still, I found it was not 
good policy to make enemies among them, and for 
this reason I would not check the decided advances 
of friendship shown toward me by the Swiss lady’s- 
maid. La Blon was, to my thinking, one of the vain- 
est and most frivolous of waiting-maids, although I 
heard she was considered a beauty and a wit below 
stairs, and a “treasure” by the young ladies above; 
but I never could bring myself to like her, although 
she would come into my room when my young lady 
was asleep, and chatter away, most amusingly, as she 
thought, on every topic she could think of. 

But I disliked her still more when I discovered 
that all her French arts and her French cap were set 
straight at Captain Milton, a fine, handsome, gentle- 
manly man, but not the one, most certainly, to be 
entrapped by a flippant waiting-woman like La Blon. 
And then I noticed how she always contrived to be 
in the room with me when he came in to see his sister. 

I kept my eye on her at these times, and at others 
too; and her purpose was so steadfast and so un- 
scrupulous that I began to fear tor the captain’s peace 
of mind, and dreaded lest sucha gentleman as he 
should get into the toils of this girl, and end by marry- 
ing her; for I knew well enough that this was the 
game she played for. 

About this time my young lady’s fits came on very 
badly; I could not leave her ten minutes together, 
nor could I allow any one in her room except the doc- 
tor. This lasted for three weeks nearly, and Idid not 
see La Blon to speak to once during that time, nor 
Captain Milton cither. I saw no one, except Miss 
Hawtree, to converse with, and I should have been 
dull enough if it had not been for her taking pity on 
me, now and then. 

Miss Hawtree was the governess. She wasa gentle, 
highbred lady, more fitting far to be a duchess than 
toserve others for so mucha year; for, though the 
duties of a governess are very high and noble, yet 
hers is # hard and irksome place for those who have 
once been independent. She was very pretty, too, to 
my thinking: so pale and slender and fragile, with a 
lovely fair skin, delicate oval taee—quite colorless— 
soft brown hair, and tender-looking eyes. I always 
thought of some pure white flower when I looked at 
her—sume hot-house lily, that you would not for the 
world trust to the cold blast of heaven, but would try 
to shelter in its beauty and transparency for ever. 


I felt sure that that highbred look about her told of 


gentle birth, and after a time I tound I was right. 
She was one of the orphan daughters of an officer in 
the army, a man of birth and standing, but with 
nothing to leave his daughters, save his sword and 
medals. The eldest girl was a dressmaker in London, 
the youngest a governess here. 


She never seemed happy. She was very fond of 


her pupils, ancl they of her, and Sir John and Lady 


Milton’s behaviour to her was always liberal and kind, | 


The ekler young ladies seemed fond of her too, for I 
believe she was one of those creatures whom no one 
could look upon without loving. 

It was during this three weeks’ seclusion that I no- 
ticed a sort of preoccupation in Miss Hawtree’s man- 
ner when she was with me, and a nervous, unquiet 
expression in her face—a something frightened and 
stariled, I thonght, especially in the quick glances 
she gave towards the door if it creaked, or if a tootstep 
passed along the corridor. At length, one evening, 
when all the fiunily had gone out to a dinner party, 
she came into the room witha rapid, almost flying 


step, and sat down near Miss Evelyn’s bed, with ears | 


in her eyes and a flushed and somewhat terrified 
face. 

Then I thought it would not be a liberty in me to 
notice her distress, and T said L hoped she had heard 
no bad news to grieve her so—or something to that 
eflect. She burst out erving without any disguise at 
all, and sobbed out, ** My poor sister has been arrested 
for debt this moruing, and L have no means of help- 
ing her until next quarter;” and then she stopped 
short, with a hot blush, as though she were half 
ashamed of making me her confidante, for she was 


very shy and proud. Of course, I said what I could | 








in the way of comfort, but that was little enough, for | 
I had no means of helping her, although I would 
gladly have done so if I could, poor thing. She would 
not discuss the painful subject at any length, but 
spoke of other matters, chiefly the health of her 
pupils, who were then delicate, until there was a tap 
at the door, and Captain Milton came in. 

I was surprised, for I thought I had heard they 
were all going to dine at Leigh Court; but, however, 
here he was, and Miss Hawtree immediately rose to 
leave the room. He hesitated, with the door-handle 
stillin his hand. ‘ Pray do not let me disturb you, 
Miss Hawtree—I merely came to inquire after my 
sister.” 

Her only reply was a bow, more formal, if possible, 
than the one she had made when he came in, and a 
rapid movement toward the opened door. He threw 
it wide open, and the young lady swept out very 
haughtily, as I thought. Strange to say, the captain 
followed without a word, and I was left alone. I 
thought it rather odd, but had no time to give much 
reflection to the subject, for my young lady had a bad 
fit ten minutes after, and kept my head and hands 
engaged all the evening, until near twelve o’clock. 
It was about that time, I think, when I went down- 
stairs to get her some jelly; for I would not give the 
servant the trouble of coming twice up-stairs by ring- 
ing. As I went down, I met La Bloncoming up with 
a candle in her hand. 

Put your young ladies to bed so soon?” I said in 
passing, more for the civility of saying something 
than because I cared to know. 

“No,” she replied, with @ weary yawn. “They 
have not returned yet, and as I have a bad head-ache, 
Tasked Mademoiselle Hawtree if she would be good 
enough to sit up in my place and let me go to bed.” 

«A great liberty,” I thought, but said aloud, “ And 
has she done so?” 

“O, yes; she is in the blue drawing-room now; 
they will not be long.” 

* And where is Captain Milton?” 

“Bah! what for should you ask me? T don’t 
know.” And she bounced away, but not before I had 
seen the most spiteful and malign expression on her 
face at my question that I ever saw on any woman’s; 
and that is saying a great deal. So we went our 
different ways. 

The next afternoon Iwas rather surprised by a 
summons from Sir John Milton to the drawing-room. 
I put on my best cap and apron, and followed George, 
the footman, to the apartment, and there, to my 
further surprise, I saw all the servants of the house- 
hold, even to the scullery-maids, assembled in a large 
circle. Sir John, Lady Milton, and the two eldest 
young ladies, were standing round a small inlaid 
writing-table, the drawers of which were all pulled 
out, and the contents scattered on the floor. 

“Mrs. Addis, I sent for you last of those in my 
house, for the purpose of making a few inquiries of 
you,” said Sir John, in a flurried, uncertain voice. 
“A most unpleasant thing has happened, and I feel 
that Iam compelled to make inquiries of all, so that 
the guiltless may not fall under suspicion, and the 
real culprit may be brought to justice. Yesterday 
evening, befure going out, Lady Milton placed an en- 
velope with two bank notes in it, each of the value of 
twenty-five pounds, in a drawer of this writing-table ; 
they were here befure she went out. When she 
opened the drawer this morning they were gone, nor 
have they been found yet, although she has searched 
every drawer, every box, and, in fact, every recepta- 
cle in her possession. ‘Those whom I have questioned 
hitherto have denied all knowledge of the notes. 
You are the last, Mrs. Addis.” 

I felt placed in a most awkward and dreadful posi- 
tion. Of course, I gave the same reply as the others 
had done; but we all seemed to feel that some one 
amongst us was a liar and a thief, and the awful 
question came uppermost in each mind, “ Which can 
‘it be?” 

Then I spoke again, after the dead silence which 
succeeded my answer: 

* Begging your pardon, sir, would it not be as well 
to find out which of us entered this room yesterday 
evening after her ladyship’s absence?” 

Sir John put this question. La Blon had gone in 
for Miss Letitia’s fan, which lay on the lounge, ten 
minutes before her young ladies’ departure. Miss 
Hawtree had sat there from ten until one, waiting up 
for the Misses Milton, as La Blon had gone to bed 
with a headache. 

“T could not think of questioning Miss Hawtree,” 
said Lady Milton, hastily. 

* Pardon me, my love, that is scarcely just to the 
rest. Mary, my dear,” to his second daughter, “ will 
you kindly ask Miss Hawtree if she will allow mea 
moment or two’s conversation with her?” 

Miss Mary obeyed her father rather reluctantly, I 
fancied, and in five minutes after she returned with 





the governess, who looked paler than I had ever seen 
her before. There were deep violet rings under her | 
eyes, and a weary, drawn expression round her gentle- | 
looking mouth—an expression I knew well enough | 
to belong to those who pass a sleepless night, and | 
rise with a dull, oppressive feeling in the morning. 


| If she was surprised to see all the servants in the 


room with our master and mistress, she did not show | 
it, but made a gracefnl little curtesy to Sir John and 
his lady, and then waited for them to speak. 

In the most gentle and courteous manner, the 
baronet repeated what he had told us, and then in- 
quired if Miss Mawtree thought it possible she could 
have placed the envelope by mistake in her portfolio 
of drawings. | 

A beautiful pink color flushed across her cheek, | 
and I saw her fine shapely throat arch furward, just | 





curl of the lip, she said, “I did not draw last night, | 
Sir John; I sat reading in the east window, by that | 
table with the lamp on it, far enough away from the 
writing-desk.” 

Sir John looked amazed. 

** Well, I must proceed to more severe measures. 
Lady Milton, I shall require you to come with me and 
see all the servants’ boxes searched.” 

** My dear, I feel convinced that none of the under 
servants could have obtained possession of the notes,” 
pleaded her ladyship. 

“Then we will commence first with the upper 
ones,” said her husband, very impatiently; “the 
lady’s-maid first.” 

‘Pardon, monsieur! Mam’selle Hawtree ranks be- 
fore me,” said La Blon, pertly. Sir John had a 
sharp reproof on his tongue, when Miss Hawtree said 
gently, ‘* You are quite welcome to look into my desk 
and box, Sir John; in fact, I shall be pleased to think 
you have not omitted me in the search.” 

So she said, but I think the poor girl felt the deg- 
radation keenly. She led the way to her room; Sir 
John, his lady, their daughters, housekeeper, butler, 
and myself followed. La Blon, I believe, was in the 
rear. She gave the key of her desk to the baronet, 
and very reluctantly he opened it. Suddenly I saw 
his face change; he snatched at something, looked at 
it, and then threw it down, as if quite overcome. 
Lady Milton hastened to pick it up, and we saw two 
bank-notes flutter from her hand, They had been 
concealed in a wafer-box. ‘O, Miss Hawtree!’ she 
cried, ‘‘ you have taken them!’ 

I can never describe the horror of that moment. I 
shall never, never forget it, and the faces we looked 
at each other with, as long as I live. No one uttered 
a word, but every accusing eye was on that poor, an- 
guished girl. For a moment or two—it might have 
been longer—she stood there, paralyzed with horror, 
and then, with stone-white lips, she clasped her hands 
tightly together and said, “Sir John, I never put 
those notes in my desk. I am guiltless of this theft.” 

Then her color came back, she looked relieved; 
poor thing! she thought they must believe her simple 
word. 

“Miss Hawtree!” thundered Sir John, forgetting 
his habitual courtesy before those fatal proofs of guilt, 
‘do not add the blackness of a falsehood to your other 
crime. Miserable girl! what on earth could have 
prompted you to take this money, and rob us, who 
have been so kind to you?” 

“Sir John! Sir John! be merciful,” pleaded his 
lady; ‘she is so young.” 

“So young!” he cried, “‘ yes; but old in crime and 
shamelessness. I will not hear another word. To 
prison she shall go this very night, and then her 
youth may plead for her, perhaps, but not here, not 
here! Iam not to be deceived any further.” 

*“T am innocent,” was all she said, in a low, sobbing 
voice; ‘I am innocent.” 

“Sir John,” pleaded his wife, “do not press the 
charge against her, but for my sake let her go free 
from this house. She is very young; she may repent 
better out of a prison than in it. She can leave to- 
morrow morning.” 

“To-day! to-day!” was the stern reply. “T will 
not endure the presence of a thief under the same 
roof with my family an hour longer than I can help it. 
I yield so far, that I will not press the charge against 
her; but Elizabeth Hawtree leaves my house in an 
hour from this time—remember that!” And he strode 
from the room as he said it. 

Within an hour she left Milton Hall on foot, for she 
would not stay a moment longer than she could help, 
and said she would send for her luggage from the 
town. Iremember standing at the large oriel window 
over the portico, to watch her departure. It was a 
close evening in August, and I could see that a thun- 
der-storm was coming on. I was sure that it would 
overtake the poor shrinking girl before she reached 
the village, but I believe that no one but myself 
thought of the forlorn creature’s distress. No, she 
was turned away like a poor, despised criminal, as 
she was believed to be, and Heaven’s wrath as well 
as man’s was her share. I almost wished that Cap- 
tain Milton had not left for Paris that day, for I 
thought that he would have saved her from so strange 
and sudden a disgrace. 

The storm came on, as I had expected; and may it 
never be my fate to see another like it! The light- 
ning scemed spread in one broad sheet of flame over 
the earth. The thunder pealed so that the ground 
seemed to rock to and fro with the fearful reverbera- 
tion. La Blon was so alarmed that she would not 
remain by herself, but came into my room, and 
crouched down in a darkened corner, where she sat 
shivering and crying out fearfully. I worked busily 
through the whole of it, but my heart was with Miss 
Hawtree for all that. J could not believe her guilty. 

All that remains for me to tell was related to me 
afterwards, as I was not a spectator of what followed. 


| The storm had subsided by midnight, and the house- 


hold were retiring, when a timid ring at the large 
house-bell arrested the attention of Sir John and 
Lady Milton, who were at the foot of the large stair- 
case, and just about to ascend it. 

“A visitor at this time of night!” exclaimed her 
ladyship. ‘* Pray see who it can be, George.” 





And the man, who was putting out the hall-lamps, 
went to the door, shot back its heavy bolts, and | 
opened it wide to the night air. A miserable object | 


| stood within the large portico, and revealed to their 


sight Elizabeth Hawtree, wet through, pale, and | 
almost fainting with fatigue. | 

“Can I see Sir John Milton, please? Tell him it is | 
a matter of life and death to himself and his family. | 





WE 








the hall, and stood there, until she saw them both 
regarding her with wondering eyes. Then she ad- 
vanced with a courageous step. 

“0, do listen to what I have come back, through 
the dreadful storm, to say. Only let me speak to 
you, sir, for five minutes alone.” 

The sol ity of her startled them. Sir 
John silently led the way into an ante-room at the 
side of the hall, and his lady followed him. 

“ And now what more have you to say to me?” he 
sternly asked of the governess. 

“ Nothing, sir, in defence of myself; only that to- 
night, at one o’clock,a band of housebreakers will 
enter your house by the east door, which one of your 
servants is to open for them. They know that you 
have more than a thousand pounds’ worth of notes 
in adesk in your room, and —” 

“ Pack of stuff!” interrupted Sir John, impatiently, 
evidently disbelieving her story. 

“Lady Milton, listen to me—believe me!’ cried 
the poor girl, clasping her hands and sinking on her 
knees before her. “I have not lied: it is the truth, 
I do declare to you solemnly. Ido not seek to stay 
one moment longer than to hear you tell me you will 
prepare for this attack, for they are well armed and 
desperate. O! how shall I make you believe that I 
am telling the truth?” 

She went on wringing her hands in the wildest 
distress. Lady Milton gently raised her from the 
ground, 

“Miss Hawtree, I believe you; but be calm and 
let Sir John know more clearly the danger that 
threatens us. How did you learn this?” 

“The storm overtook me,.madam, before I reached 
the village. I took shelter in a barn at the side of the 
roml, and was sitting among the straw, when four 
men entered to take shelter as I had done. They 
did not see me, and I became so frightened by their 
conversation, that I remained concealed the whole of 
the time. It was from it I learned the plan of the 
attack upon the Hall to-night. There are four of 
them; one the village blacksmith, who has false keys 
of Sir John’s escritoire, the first impression of which 
was given him by the French lady’s-maid; and she 
is to unfasten the east door for them to-night, at one 
o’clock precisely, and also to turn the key of the 
door leading to the men-servants’ sleeping-rooms. I 
heard much more—but, O, for mercy’s sake, prepare! 
for they are armed with pistols and bludgeons, and 
there can’t be much time left, although I have 
walked as fast as I could to warn you. Now I can 
return,” she said, thankfully; ‘ now that you credit 
my tale, I can go.” 

“You shall not, indeed you shall not, my poor 
girl!” cried Lady Milton. ‘Sit down and rest while 
we think what: is best tobe done. Sir John, what 
must we do?” 

Sir John took out his watch and looked at it witha 
stern, determined expression of face. “It is now just 
midnight; we must act quietly but expeditiously. 
Go to your room, my dear, and detain the maid for 
the next hour on some pretext or other. Miss Haw- 
tree, you also will go to your own room, and stay 
there until I send for you.” 

Ishould tell you, in order to explain what is to 
come, that the east door, through which the burglars 
were to enter, admitted from the stable-yard intoa 
long, narrow passage, out of which doors opened on 
cither side into pantries and other offices. In these 
rooms Sir John placed the men at his disposal, with 
orders not to act until he gave a signal. The rooms 
were left dark, and the passage lighted. 

Ata few minutes after one a whistle was heard 
outside. No answer being returned, the six burglars 
entered unsuspiciously. They walked in single file 
tlown the passage. When the last had got a yard or 
two on his way, Sir John gave the signal agreed 
upon. Then from each of the rooms came forth the 
servants, and fell upon the burglars. They were 
two to one at least; but even had their numbers 
been less, the robbers were too frightened to resist. 
In less time than it takes to tell it, they were over- 
powered, and bound hand and foot with plenty of 
strong rope which Sir John had taken care to have 
ready. 

Then he brought Miss Hawtree face to face with 
the burglars, and asked her to identify the man 
whom she had seen in the barn, and whom she 
believed to be their chief. She pointed him out at 
once, saying: 

“That is the man who declared he had made 
several false keys for the lady’s-maid up at the Hall, 
and that she—” 

“ Bring down La Blon,” said Sir John. 

The wretched girl came, or rather was carried, into 
the hall. 

“Do you know this man?” she was asked. 

The sight of her accomplice unnerved her quite. 
She confessed it all. 





Poor Miss Hawtree, who was eagerly listening to 
her words, came forward then. 

“O, La Blon!” she cried, “do say whether you 
know anything about those notes that were found in 
my desk to-day.” 

“T put—them—there!" she faltered out. 

Poor Miss Hawtree, who had borne suspicion so 
bravely, was not strong enough in her weary state to 
bear up against the sudden joy this speech caused 


her, She turned pale, and would have fallen, had 


not Lady Milton, who had come with her into the 
hall, caught her in her arms, 

You can imagine their gratitude to the noble- 
hearted creature, who had almost at the risk of her 
own life preserved theirs, 
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her so harshly from his house. That long midnight 
walk, through rough roads, pouring rain, and pitchy 
darkness, wending patiently along, only to warn 
those, who had been so ready to believe her guilty, 
of the danger so near! Ah! I thought they could 
never make amends suflicient for it all, and I am 
sure Lady Milton thought so, too! 

The miserable La Blon and one of the burglars 
were transported for life, the others for seven years. 
I went to see her in prison, because she sent for me; 
and then, on asking her the cause of her bad feeling 
towards Miss Hawtree, she confessed it was because 
she had thought to catch Captain Milton, with her 
French attractions, and had accidentally discovered 
that he loved the governess, and had asked her to be 
his wife, and she determined to ruin her. Perhaps 
she would have been a little less bitter against her, 
had she known that Miss Hawtree had at once and 
steadily refused him. Hence that confusion and that 
distant bow I had observed in my patient’s bed-room. 
Hence, also, the captain’s sudden departure. 

But when he came back, which he did very soon 
after the robbery—for I suppose he knew then that 
his father’s feelings to the governess would be chang- 
ed altogether—I saw in a few days how matters were 
going on. ‘The fair, lily-like girl gradually recovered 
her strength, and in a month looked happier and better 
than I had ever seen her look before. They had 
always loved her—but the day they learnt she was to 
be Arthur Milton’s wife, I think they all took her to 
their hearts as a dear daughter and sister. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CRISIS OF A LIFE. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


TitEODORA NELSON stood in the centre of her room. 
She was doing nothing; it seemed to her she was 
thinking of nothing. Buta kind of soundless voice 
within her kept repeating over and over again the 
last words Mr. Granger had said to her: ‘It is an 
offer, Miss Nelson, which you would do well to give 
some thought to.” 

By-and-by she began to think of the time at which 
she had first entered that house. Homeless, friend- 
less, almost hopeless, she had applied to Mr. Granger 
for a situation as governess to his little daughter, 
just left motherless. She had no faith that she would 
obtain the situation, for she brought with her no 
intercession from others, she had no introduction; she 
possessed nothing but her capability and earnestness. 

She had been shown into the library just at dusk. 
Through the glimmer of picture frames and the shine 
of polished walnut she made out that the room was 
unoccupied, and sat down to wait. The faint firelight 
only showed how rich the place was, and it was very 
quiet. There was a study-chair drawn upon the 
hearth rug, a book open in a reading-rack, a pro- 
fusion of papers upon a table near by, anda watch 
ticking gently among them. The comfortable ticking 
of the watch sounded with the wailing wind beyond 
the window drapery’s warm folds. She list 1 to 


forenoon study hours, music lessons, given in the 
long parlors, where Mr. Granger walked the floor, 
buried in thought, an agreeable supernumerary. He 
roused up sometimes to see what they were laughing 
at, but he was usually absent-minded. 

That his thoughts were not always pleasant, Theo- 
dora came to know. There was asore place in his 
life which he brooded over. At first she supposed it 
to be the loss of his wife, but respectfully as he men- 
tioned to Lora her dead mother, he never showed for 


man fine-natured and tender-hearted as was Curtis 
Granger, this was strange. 

Theodora did not know how it was that she came 
to understand that she was capable of bringing 
pleasure to Lora’s futher. But she felt that he was 
happiest in the evenings when they three were alone, 
and she was in the mood to laugh and talk freely. In 
those times Mr. Granger would kindle into a quiet 
brilliancy utterly alien to him at all other periods. 

A sympathy had grown up between them which 
not one person in a hundred would appreciate 
rightly. Theodora felt a generous desire to please 
Mr. Granger. With the utmost frankness she con- 
sulted his tastes. Silently discovering that whatever 
his evening engagements were, he liked to chat with 
her for an hour after tea, she made it a point to be at 
leisure then. Once, in a half absent way, he told 
Lora that when she was a woman she must wear her 
hair as Miss Nelson had arranged hers that day, and 
herself liking the artistic effect of the soft loops, they 
became Theodora’s habit. Knowing that he admired 
the white camco he had selected for Lora’s gift, it 
clasped the throat of her wrapper always of a morn- 
ing. Observing that his eye expressed approval of a 
soft gray silk she possessed, she often wore it. 

The motive in all this was gratitude, and an uncon- 
scicus love. She would have cut off her right hand if 
it would have given Mr. Granger any pleasure. His 
gloom was the sorrow of her life. When she won him 
from it for an hour she was happy. 

So two years had passed, and no daughter in the 
home of a father was happier than was this orphan 
girl. 

Then a certain guest came often to the house. He 
was a Dr. Lamington, one of the ablest practitioners 
of the city—a man of talent who was rapidly amassing 
a fortune. He had seen Theodora first at the bed- 
side of little Lora, when the child had an attack of 
sickness. He became interested in her—paid court to 
her—finally offered her his heart and hand. Then it 
was that Mr. Granger had said: 

“Jtisan offer, Miss Nelson, which you would do 
well to give some thought to.”” 

How gravely and coolly he had said it—and what a 
shock to her there was in his quiet words! Theodora 
started from her stupor, and cast herself down upon a 
lounge. 

It was the crisis of her life. Alone in her chamber 
she commenced the struggle which should decide her 
destiny. 

She faced the bare, painful fact that she loved Mr. 
Granger. She loved him as the source of all her life’s 
1 i And his words had shown her the gulf 





both in a half stupor caused by the weariness of 
breasting the rough weather. 

Suddenly, without a sound, the door swung open 
softly, and a gentleman entered, went across the soft 
carpet, and turned up the gas. Then he turned to 
her, saying courteously : ; 

“ Do you wish to see me?” 

“Mr. Granger?” 

* Yes.” 

She was impressed as never before with the utter 
gentleness of a gentleman. She made known her 
errand, and waited patiently under his kind but com- 
prehensive eyes. 

Looking at Theodora Nelson, Mr. Granger thought 
that here was one woman, at least, who had no 
thought for his being rich and elegible. It was a 
relieving thought after certain experiences he had 
known during the past month. He said: 

“I think we will try each other, Miss Nelson.” 

The words were a shock of pleasure to Theodora, she 
was so tired, the place was so restful, and she was 
not sure where she should lay her head that night. It 
was comfort and peace opening suddenly before her, a 
place where she could drop her burden of care, and be 
kindly enfolded in an atmosphere of peace. She did 
not know that Mr. Granger saw her eyes full of tears 
as they parted. 

How much had happened since that night! Epi- 
sode after episode swept across her mental vision. 
The first beautifully served meal which she ate in the 
pretty breakfast room, the first glimpse of Lora 
Granger’s fair, little face, the dainty chamber assigned 
her, in which she would not at first sleep for comfort. 
Many a night she had lain watching the play of the 
red firelight upon the white ceiling, unwilling to go 
to sleep because no dream could be so happy as the 
waking revery. She never lost her pleasure in these 
things, familiar as taste and luxury became to her 
daily life. 

She thought of the first Christmas that she had 
lived there, and of the gratefal pleasure which 
swelled her heart when Mr. Granger put into her hand 
atiny Florentine watch; while the next instant little 
Lora sprang forward with a beautifully cut cameo— 
her gift. Why, she had never had a Christmas 
present before in all her life! 

She thought of a night when Lora had been taken 
dangerously ill with the croup, and how, as if the 
child were her own flesh and blood, she had watched 
and prayed with the father. 

She remembered evenings in the beautiful old 
library, so quiet and bright !—morning drives, pleasant 











between them. However kindly his gentleness met 
hers, they were socially at a distance. She never 
thought of such things, but she knew that Mr. Granger 
did, that he valued his patrician blood—patrician in 
the highest sense of the word; it was blood kept pure 
from a taint of vice through a dozen generations. A 
hot flush came to Theodora’s cheek as she thought of 
her father. No, her ancestors were not her bene- 
factors, and Mr. Granger would not marry his gover- 
ness, even if he loved her. 

The fine, grave, dark face came up before her. She 
dropped her face upon her arm, murmuring: 

“‘T would die for him!—ah, I would die for him!” 

Her happiness was all past. The late event had 
broken apart the invisible ribbons which bound her to 
her love. It would never be the same again. She 
could not stay there. 

Where should she go? 

For the first time the thought came—‘ Why not 
marry Dr. Lamington?” 

The pretty chamber was still but for the ticking of 
the little watch which had been her Christmas gift. 
The red firelight played upon the white ceiling, the 
picture frames glittered upon the wall, a tiny marble 
Xantho glimmered in a corner. Theodora lay still 
and thought. 

Night came and pressed a heavy blackness against 
the windows; the fire died down. Theodora arose, 
shivering. Two hours had passed. 

“T have decided,” she said. 

A certain lightness was upon her, though she had 
decided to go out into the world, homeless, upon the 
next day. 

She went down stairs and softly opened the library 
door. Mr. Granger looked up from his book. 

‘Well, Miss Nelson?” 

*T have decided, Mr. Granger.” 

“About Lamington? Well, how, may I ask?” 

*T shall not marry him.” 

Mr. Granger sat looking quietly at the anthracite 
of the grate. 

“Are you sure that you comprehend the advantages 
of his offer?” he said, at last. 

“Tam sure that I do not love him. I do not need 
to know any more.” 

There was a silenée. 

“Mr. Granger?” 

s¢Woll?” 


to leave you then.” 





the child nor for himself a sense of great loss. Ina) 


more, Then she turned tothe door, She had opened 
it when she heard her name pronounced as she had 
never heard it pronounced before. 

“ Theodora.” 

She looked back. 

* Will you come here?” Mr. Granger said, putting 
out his hand. 

Unconsciously she went to him. He took her hands 
| and drew her down to a little footstool at his side. 
| “ Theodora,” he said, softly, * will you not stay here 
as my wife?” 

“Do you love me?” simply. 

“So help me God, as I never loved before in my 
life.” 

The blessed words! she clung to him with a little 
cry. 

“Do you know how happy Iam?” he said. ‘ Do 
you know what you have done for me? I will not 
talk of the past, Theodora—it is not a pleasing sub- 
ject; but for so long I have needed an assurance! 
My swect child, how many times I have wished that 
you loved me!—my life has been so bitter and barren! 
I had dreams sometimes, but I would not yield to 
them; why should you love me,a gloomy, middle- 
aged man? Yet you were such a comfort! Then 
this offer of Lamington’s came. I made the decision 
that if you did not love him, and withstood the 
advantage of his offer, that I should know your heart 
to be more true than any heart I ever before found 
in my life. Then I would win you if I could. Ah, 
my darling, your frank eyes betrayed you, to-night, 
when you made your voice so cold. You love me as i 
love you, my gift of God!” 

The crisis of her life was passed, and she was at 
rest. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

MAJOR GENERAL HENRY DEARBORN, 

AN oflicer in the American army during the Revolu- 
tion, was born in Hampton, N. H., February 23, 1751. 
He was a descendant of Godtrey Dearborn, who came 
from Exeter, England, with his son Henry, and set- 
tled at Exeter, N. H., in 1639. John Dearborn, the 
son of Henry, inherited the estate from his father, 
which descended to his son, Simon Dearborn, who 
had twelve children, the youngest of whom was 
Henry, the subject of this sketch. After receiving 
the best education which the schools of that time af- 
forded, he entered upon the study of medicine with 
Doctor Hall Jackson, of Portsmouth, N. H. He com- 
menced practice at Nottingham-Square, in New 
Hampshire, in 1772, On the reception of the news of 
the battle of Lexington, which had taken place the 
day previous—the 20th of April—he, with about sixty 
of the inhabitants of the town, assembled, and 
marched rapidly towards Cambridge, Mass., where 
they arrived the next morning at sunrise, having 
marched adistance of fifty-five miles in less than 
twenty-four hours. Shortly after he was appointed 
a captain in the first New Hampshire regiment, under 
the command of Colonel John Stark. Such was his 
popularity, and the confidence of his neighbors and 
friends in his bravery and conduct, that in ten days 
trom the time he received his commission, he enlisted 
a full company, and joined the regiment at Medford, 
on the 15th of May. On the morning of the 17th of 
June, information was received that the British were 
preparing to come out of Boston, and storm the 
works which had been thrown up on Breed’s Hill the 
night before, by the Americans. His regiment was 
immediately paraded and marched from Medford, 
about four miles. When they reached Charlestown 
Neck, two regiments were halted in consequence of a 
heavy enfilading fire thrown across it, from a frigate, 
and several floating batteries, anchored in Charles 
river. Major McClary went forward and stated to the 
commanders of the regiments in front, that if they 
did not intend to move forward, he wished them to 
open ranks and let Stark’s regiment pass. This was 
done, and Captain Dearborn’s company being in front, 
he marched by the side of Colonel Stark, who, moving 
with a very deliberate pace, Captain Dearborn sug- 
gested to him the propriety of hastening the march 
of the regiment, that it might sooner be relieved from 
the fire of the enemy. With a look peculiar to him- 
self, he replied with perfect composure, ‘ Dearborn, 
one fresh man in action is worth ten fatigued ones.” 

On arriving at the scene of action the veteran and 
gallant Stark harangued his men in a short but spir- 
ited address ; then called for three cheers,and led them 
in a rapid movement to the rail fence which ran from 
the left, and in the rear of the redoubt towards the 
Mystic river. 

The redoubt was erected and commande by the 
gallant Colonel William Prescott. The action soon 
commenced, and the Americans stood their ground 
until their ammunition was expended. Captain Dear- 
born was posted on the right of the regiment, which 
gave him a full view of the whole action, and being 
armed with a musket he tired regularly with his men. 
Our troops retreated over the Neck. A heavy can- 
nonade was kept up from the British ships of war and 
a large battery on Copp’s Hill in Boston upon our line 
and redoubt, from the commencement of the action 
to its close, and during our retreat. Shortly afler a 
random shot from one of the British trigates struck 
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ness of Maine to Quebec. After a march of thirty- 
two days through the wilderness, during the months 
of November and December, they reached the Chau- 
diere river, having endured every hardship and 
fatigue of which human nature is capable, both 
officers and men. The last fragment of food in most 
of the companies was soon consumed, and Captain 
Dearborn was reduced to the extremity of dividing 
his favorite dog among his suffering men. On arriv- 
ing at the Chaudiere river he was seized with a vio- 
lent fever, during which his lite was despaired of for 
tendays. His strong constitution at last surmounted 
the disease, and as soon as he was able to travel he 
started in a sleigh and made his unexpected appear- 
ance at the head of his company, a few days before 
the assault on Quebec. 

The assault on Quebec was made on the morning of 
the 31st of December, 1775, at four o’clock, during a 
severe snow storm. Captain Dearborn was attached 
to the corps under General Arnold, who was severely 
wounded early in the action, and was carried off from 
the field. It was in this assault that General Mont- 
gomery was killed. Captain Dearborn, while endeav- 
oring to join the main army, was captured with all of 
his company and made prisoners. He was put into 
close confinement; but in May, 1776, was permitted 
to return on parole. They were sent to Halifax ina 
British frigate, where ou their arrival they were put 
on board of another frigate, which after a cruise of 
thirty days landed them at Penobscot bay, from 
whence they proceeded home. In March, 1777, he 
was exchanged, and appointed major of the third 
New Hampshire regiment, commanded by Alexander 
Scammell. 

In May, 1777, he arrived with his regiment at Ti- 
conderoga. In July, the army left that post on the 
approach of General Burgoyne’sarmy. At the battle 
at Bemis’s Height, on the 19th of September, Major 
Dearborn led a corps. _He received orders to charge 
on the enemy, which was done “in the most gallant 
and determined manner.” In this engagement the 
loss was severe on both sides, and especially in the 
New Hampshire line. Lieutenant Colonels Adams 
and Colburn, being killed, Dearborn was promoted to 
a lieutenant coloneley. On the 7th of October, his 
corps took a prominent part in the capture of the 
yerman fortified camp. On the 10th of October, the 
American army marched in pursuit of General Bur- 
goyne, and on the 19th, the British army surrendered, 





General Gates, in his official report of the battles 
at Saratoga, mentioned in a particular manner the 
bravery and good conduct of Colonels Morgan and 
Dearborn. At the battle of Monmouth in June, 1778, 
Lieut. Col. Dearborn was attached to Cilley’s regi- 
ment which received orders from General Washington 
to attack a body of the enemy. This they did under a 
heavy fire, with charged bayonets. The British fled 
in disorder. Colonel Dearborn was then despatched 
to the commander-in-chief, to ask what further ser- 
vice was required. General Washington inquired, 
with evident pleasure at their gallant conduct, 
“What troops are those?” “Full-blooded Yankees 
from New Hampshire, sir,” replied Dearborn. 

In 1779, Colonel Dearborn accompanied General 
Sullivan in his expedition against the Indians in the 
interior of New York, and was in the action of the 
29th of August, against the united forces of the enemy, 
at Newtown. In 1780, he was with the main army in 
New Jersey. In 1781, he was appointed deputy quar- 
ter-master-general, with the rank of colonel, and 
served with Washington’s army inVirginia. 

He wes at the siege of Yorktown and the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis and the British army. At this 
siege Colonel Scammell was killed, and Dearborn took 
command of the first New Hampshire regiment. 
During 1782, he was on garrison duty at the frontier 
post at Saratoga. In November, he joined the main 
army at Newburgh, and remained with it tHl the 
peace of 1783. 

After the peace, he emigrated, in June, 1784, to the 
banks of the KE onnebec, in Maine, and engaged in ag- 
riculture. In 1787, he was appointed by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts a major general of the militia. 
In 1789, President Washington appointed him Uni- 
ted States Marshal of Maine. He was a member of 
Congress, from 1793 to 1797, from the Kennebec dis- 
trict, and in that body took a decided stand in the 
House of Representatives against Jay’s Treaty. In 
1801, Mr. Jefferson appointed him Secretary of War, 
as the successor of Roger Griswold; and during a 
long and arduous discharge of the important duties 
of his office, even his political opponents gave him 
credit for the economy, despatch and punctuality 
which he introduced into that department. After 
eight years of laborious service he was appointed col- 
lector of the Port of Boston, in 1809. His successor in 
the war department was William Eustis, of Massa- 
chusetts, 

In January, 1812, President Madison appointed him 
senior major general in the army of the United States. 
In February, General Dearborn left for Washington 
to make the necessary arrangements, on the antici- 
pated event of a declaration of war against Great 
Britain. 

In the spring of 1813, he captured York, in Upper 
Canada, and soon afterwards Fort George, at the 
mouth of the Niagara river. In July, 1813, he was 
recalled, but was soon after ordered to the command 
of the military district of New York. After the peace 
of 1815, he retired to private life. In July, 1822, Pres- 

ident Monroe appointed General Dearborn minister 
to Portugal, where he was highly respected by the 
king and court, and discharged his duties in a man- 
ner highly satisfactory to our government. After 
two years residence abroad he solicited permission to 





return home. He died in Roxbury, Mass., Junc 6, 1829. 
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THE “DAVENPORT BROTHERS.” 

The exhibitions of the ‘“‘ Davenport Brothers” are 
attracting much attention in England, and it is re- 
ported that even Victoria, who is rather inclined to 
Spiritualism, constantly receiving messages from her 
departed husband, has visited them incog., and mar- 
velled at their performances. 

Many of our readers have seen them perform, and 
have wondered at the results which they produced, 
through their own or spiritual agency. The sensation 
which they created in this country amounted to noth- 
ing compared to the furor which the brothers have 
raised in England. There their levees are crowded 
at even a guinea admission, and learned men, in 
heavy reviews, pretend to explain how the tying and 
untying results are accomplished. 

One of the gentlemen who has watched the brothers 
rather closely, thinks that he has hit upon the method 
which enables the performers to shake tambourines, 
strike bells, etc. He says: 

The cabinet is so made without glue or screws, 
that it takes to pieces very readily, so that it may be 
packed up ina box. This is extremely useful to the 
brothers, inasmuch as the seats are fastened to the 
back and front by small tenons, slipping into mortice 
holes. These holes are shallow, of necessity, as the 
cabinet is so very slight (made only to exclude the 
light). We now come to various holes drilled into 
the seat, to run the ropes through; by this cunning 
trick the brothers can only be bound to the seats, and 
not to the cabinet, for, on a slight pressure being ap- 
plied from the inside to the back of the cabinet, the 
seats are i liately disengaged (this thrust is gen- 
erally applied by the lecturer, when he puts his arms 
in, as he always does just before he shuts the middle 
door); the brothers can then stand up with the seats 
bound to them, and move about the case, and then, 
bound as they are, they pick the instruments up in 
their mouths, and one shakes the bell or tambourine, 
while the other scrapes the guitar on the bar, (gener- 
ally with one hand). This accounts for the imper- 
fection of the music; on the signal being given, the 
brothers sit down again, and shuffle the tenons into 
the mortice holes: of course, the instant the doors 
are opened the brothers are found bound hand and 
foot to the seats, apparently just as they were left; 
and at the moment the middle door is opened, and 
the light turned on, out flies the tambourine and 
bell, propelled by a dexterous jerk from the brothers’ 
mouths. It will be seen that sealing the knots, filling 
the brothers’ hands with flour, etc., makes no differ- 
ence, as the knots are never untied at all during the 
concert. 

The above description principally applies to the 
first part of the performance. When the brothers 
are tied by strangers, it always happens that a con- 
siderable time elapses before they are untied, some- 
times six or eight minutes; but when they tie them- 
selves, as soon as the doors are shut the music begins, 
for the simple reason that knowing the trick of the 
tying, they can readily disengage a hand to ring the 
bell or shake the tambourine, or toslipa hand through 
the opening in the middle door. The lecturer is 
always very emphatic in saying that in the position 
the brothers are bound, they cannot reach the open- 
ing; but when the seats can be disengaged and as 
readily slipped into the mortice holes again, this 
truism falls to the ground. 

This explanation the brothers laugh at, and bid the 
learned gentleman to try again; and, in fact, bid 
defiance to all, and will continue to as long as they 
can attract well-paying audiences. 








Our WEALTH.—The returns of the income tax 
make an interesting revelation of the wealth of the 
country and its general distribution. The number of 
men who enjoy fortunes is probably greater in this 
country than in any other on the globe, and in many 
instances, the amount is equal to those of old aristo- 
cratic houses in England. 





GREAT PROFIT.—The Boston, Newport and New 


York Steamboat Company has earned a profit of) 


$775,000, on a capital stock of $650,000, in the last 
eighteen months, which is at the rate of 79 per cent. 
er annum, 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

The Fashion Gazette of Paris publishes the follow- 
ing, for the information of its lady readers. The 
fashions for February are thus defined: 

There are so many materials in vogue for the pres- 
ent season, that surely all tastes must find something 
with which they can be pleased. Linsey “ Knicker- 
bocker” flannel and composite materials, such as 
silk and woolen reps, or woolen poplin, are made into 
morning-dresses and robes de chambre. Silks, moires, 
satins and velvets, are only applicable to toilettes de 
ville, and dinner-dress or ballroom wear. Tulle or 
tarlatan crape, and Chambery gauze are worn over 
satin or silk skirts. The flannels now worn in and 
out of doors, are of a much thicker make than those 
to which we are accustomed, and are called molleton. 
The most fashionable are of scarlet or bright blue, 
with small designs in black. The pattern of the ma- 
terial is simulated in the trimmings; for instance, 
should the flannel be scarlet, with narrow black 
stripes, narrow braids will be employed to ornament 
it. If with spots or squares of black, buttons of the 
same form will be used as trimming. Many dresses 
and cloaks in these simple fabrics are trimmed with 
rows of round cord, or tubular braid, on which are 
sprinkled small steel or jet beads. These cords are 
placed in rows round the skirt, and carried up each 
breadth as high as the knee; or, in some cases, 
straight up the middle of the back. Morning dresses 
thus trimmed are generally made with a round plain 
body, and small basque behind only. The sleeves of 
these bodies are always small, with elbow seam. 

With these dresses it is customary to wear a petti- 
coat of the same, over which the skirt is raised; they 
are also accompanied by cloaks of the same, short, 
half-fitting paletots or camails, with or without hood. 
This style of dress and cleak alike, is now considered 
only suitable for morning toilet, and is rarely seen in 
any dressy material, with the exception of velvet. 

For ftoilettes de visite, moire, satin, faille silk (that 
is unwatered moire), taffetas antique, and velvet, are 
much worn. The figured moires are still in fashion, 
and require very little trimming. Passementerie with 
beads is much worn with silk; fur, lace, or feather 
trimming is more suitable for satin and velvet. 

There is no alteration in the form of cuffs and col- 
lars at present: they are still embroiderd with white 
or colored bees, butterflies, fleurs de lis, etc. The 
most fashionable ornament at the present moment is 
in the shape of a swallow. 

Crests and initials are sometimes embroidered on 
cuffs and collars, as well as handkerchiefs, the latter 
being very handsome, though our elegantes have at 
length understood that these articles are for the 
pocket, and no longer display them in the hand. 
Small veils are much worn, and appear likely to con- 
tinue in favor. 

We are very happy to see the decided return of 
necklaces. They are not confined to evening wear, 
but accompany morning toilets, though of course in 
a modified form. The long chains of beads have be- 
come excessively vulgar; one row close round the 
throat, with medallion, is sometimes worn. But the 
most elegant of these colliers are of plain ribbon vel- 
vet, fastened with a snap, and ornamented with gold 
coins, small sprays of steel work. Cameo or portrait 
medallions are much worn; they are suspended from 
the collier, or from a small chain. 

Young girls still wear white bodies with light silk 
skirts; these should be trimmed with velvets of the 
same color as the silk. There is nothing very new in 
the form or style of petticoats. For evening wear 
they are gored flounced, the one next the dress being 
of muslin. For toilettes de ville the most elegant 
jupons are made of white poplins or reps, embroider- 
ed in colored silks, with a very narrow white or col- 
ored fluted flounce round the edge. For. demi-toilet 
they are, of course, more simple, both in style and 
material. 


SKATING AMUSEMENTS. 

They had a grand torchlight fete on the ice in Paris 
recently. The lake in the wood of Boulogne was 
brilliantly lighted up by blazing torches, held by 
guards, soldiers and servants stationed around it, 
and most of the skaters carried little Chinese paper 
lanterns while flying over the ice, and held aloft in 





the air, crossing each other, and dancing about like a | 


wildfire over a fen, making a very pretty effect. There 


were also two calcium lights on the ground, the light | 
of which was thrown upon any particular portion of | 
the lake where any particularly good skating was in | 


progress. About twenty American gentlemen and 
ladies were present, and exhibited the greatest skill 
as skaters. The crack American skater of this year 
is Mr. William Marshall, of New York, the engraver 
of the steel portrait of Washington. 





A WINDFALL.—Mr. S. Drake, an actor of Cincin- 
nati, was made heir by his grandfather to an almost 
fabulous number of worthless Virginia acres, which 
have lain unattended ever since—rather an incum- 


brance than otherwise. He recently received a letter | 


from a prospecting company, who have found oil on 
his premises, offering him the snug little sum of 
$270,000 cash for his property. 





LorD PALMERSTON.—It is said Lord Palmerston 
cherishes a wish to retain the premiership until the 
completion of his eightieth year, which, having ac- 


complished, he will, at the termination of the present | 


parliament, retire from elective office, retaining a 


seat in the cabinet without office, as the late Marquis | 


of Landsdowne did for some time. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 


“IN THE SNow,” by Catherine Earnshaw (unavoid- 
ably omitted last week). 

“Doctor Fincu’s FREAK,” by Edwin S. Seudder. 

“THE FATHER’s SECRET,” by Austin C. Bur- 
dick. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“THE LOGGING CAMP,” by Edward Ballard. 

“THE DAY OF Days,” by Mary A. Lowell (un- 
avoidably omitted last week). 

“V.V.: or, PLoTS AND COUNTERPLOTS,” by a well- 
known author. 

“THE EVENT OF A Nicut,” by the Bard of the 
Eighth. 

“THE GIFT,” by J. Walter Amerman. 

“From DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“THE PRIZE OF THE ALSPACH,” by Mrs. L. S. 
Goodwin. 

“ NOISETTE,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 

“ EVENING MusinGs,” by Caroline Orne. 

“ UNDERCURRENTS,” by Joel Bates Swett. 

“ DESERTED,” by Edwin E. Raze. 

“THE OLD Story,” by Clara Augusta. 

“ WoMAN,” by P. M. Hathaway. 


STUFFED BIRDS. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. Some 
months ago, a taxidermist held several thousand dol- 
lars worth of bird skins. He stuffed and mounted 
them asthe demand of trade required. That demand 
was very limited. People, since the war broke out, 
have looked more to the procuring of bread and but- 
ter than of stuffed orioles. The taxidermist tried the 
auction rooms, but his birds scarce brought a com- 
pensating price for the skill and time required in 
stuffing them. The French milliners got to perching 
stuffed birds on little girls’ bonnets, and adults adopt- 
ed humming-birds as ornaments for their head-gear. 
There sprang up at once a demand for stuffed birds. 
The operator to whom we have above referred, sold 
his entire stock at a price such as was never before 
known for like merchandi A wholesale millinery 
house in New York purchased all he had, and only 
regretted that there was a limit to the supply. The 
skins of foreign birds are largely imported. The 
taxidermists have a process of softening them though 
they have been kept for years, so that the task of 
mounting is as easily performed as if the birds were 
newly shot. The insides of the skins are coated with 
a solution of arsenic or mercury, and the bird becomes 
imperishable. <A defunct pet canary now has other 
value than a position under a glass case, and thou- 
sands of blue-birds have been robbed of their little 
lives to do duty upon the jockey caps of school girls. 











FRENCH LUXURY. 

At the trades exhibition in Paris the pretty things 
are plentiful, and the collection includes one or 
two amusing inventions. Foremost among these 
| is a superb car, drawn by silver swans of gigan- 
tic proportions. The car is intended for fair bathers. 
In its fairy network they may recline at their ease, 
and float upon the waters, and in the waters, buoyed 
up by the fouy gallant, silver swans, who will bear 
them safely upon the gentle swell of summer seas. 
At the fair bather’s elbow is a handle that works a 
screw, and by this serew she may drive her car and 
her swans at her own sweet will. This is luxury 
enough, one would imagine, even for a Parisian 
countess, at Biarritz or Trouville. But the inventor 
is not satisfied. He knows tlie ladies for whom he 
caters; and in the backs of the noble birds he has 
contrived a liquor-case! Next year the old port at 
Biarritz will be gay with silver swans, bearing upon 
the dancing waters the simple and homely daughters 
of the France of the Second Empire—sipping Noyau. 





OPINIONS OF THE BOSTON PRESS. 

“THE FLAG OF OUR UNION” is a good name for 
a paper, and Messrs. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot suc- 
ceed in making a very good paper for the name—in 
fact, one of the best of the kind in any city. One 
good feature is that many of the stories are complete 
| in one number, so that the reader has his curiosity 
satisfied without an unreasonable delay. Each num- 
| ber contains sixteen large pages of original matter.— 





| Daily Advertiser. 

| “THE FLAG OF OUR UNION” newspaper in its 
| new form, is indeed a banner sheet—neatly printed, 
| excellently filled, bright, thriving, and overrunning 
| with specialties, any one of which would be enough 
| to furnish a first-class paper.—Morning Post. 

| ScRUPLES.—A theatre in Vienna has advertised 
| for a prize comedy, and is now receiving the replies 
of competitors. One, a schoolmaster, sends his first 
| biography in detail, in order that the committee may 
be prepared to judge his piece fairly when it shall 








arrive; another recommends his play as adorned | 5 


with a full collection of all the abusive words in the | 


| German language; another has sent a tragedy, with | 

| the information that it has already been refused by | 

| twenty-six theatres, and the one satisfaction he asks | 
is, that the committee will read it. 





| THE CULPRIT.—Sambo had been whipped for steal- | 

ing his master’s onions. One day he brought in a | 
| skunk in his arms, Says he, ‘‘ Massa, here’s de chap | 
| dat steal de onions. Whew—smell him bref!” | 


“Mew Publications. 


THE DoLiuAR MONTHLY FOR MARCH. Published 
by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 118 Washington street, 
Boston. Terms, $1.50 per annum, or 15 cents single 
copies. 

The contents of the March number of this valu- 
able and interesting Magazine are more varied and 
sparkling than ever. The following is a list of what 
the Magazine contains: ‘“ Whirlwinds and Water- 
spouts;” “Library Building at Amherst College ;” 
“Village of Warou, Indian Archipelago;” “The 
Petted ;” “ The Despised ;” “ Norwalk, Connecticut ;” 
“Church of Lery, France;” “Female Curiosity ;” 
“Tom Higgins rescuing his Comrade;” ‘The 
Heart’s ‘Diamond Isle;’” “A Revenge;” “The 
Tempest ;” _“ First and Second Love;” “ United ;” 
“The Clearing;” “Tricked by a Texan Ranger;” 
“The Aurora Borealis;” “‘ John St. Henry;” “The 
Home of my Childhood ;” “ Julia and Olive;” ‘To 
Sea Again;” ‘The Outlaw and the General;” “ The 
Florist ;”” ‘The Housewife ;’’ “Curious Matters ;” 
“ Editor’s Table ;” “ Facts and Fancies ;” ‘‘ Sherman's 
March through Georgia.” 

The DOLLAR MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale av all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty cents a year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with the DOLLAR MCx7HLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and DOLLAR MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.75—FLAG OF OUR UNION and DOLLAR MONTHLY 
one year, for $5.00. 

THE THREE Scouts. By J.T. Trowbridge, author 
of the “ Drummer Boy,” and “ Cudjo’s Cave.” 381 
pages. Published by J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Wash- 

ngton street, Boston. 

A new work from Mr. Trowbridge’s pen is always 
a welcome announcement to those who have read his 
previous volumes. He enters into the spirit of the 
scene that he describes, in so hearty a manner, he 
leads us into so many dangers, and rescues us just as 
we have given up all hope, that we lay aside his 
Three Scouts with regret, and only wish that the 
volume contained twice as many pages. 

LESSONS ON THE SUBJECT OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 
For Use in Families and Schools. 88 pages. Pub- 
lished by Crosby & Ainsworth, Boston. For sale 
by Nichols & Noyes. 

This volume tains some excellent moral reading 
for families that are pious, and perhaps those not 
pious might be benefited by its pages. 








SUITING THE AcTION.—At a Christmas examina- 
tion at a school not far from London, a young tyro 
in declamation, who had been told by the teacher 
that he must gesticulate according to the sense, in 
commencing a piece with ‘the comet lifts its fiery 
tail,” lifted the tail of his cuat to a horizontal position, 
causing roars of laughter. 





WHAT Is “ HUMBLE PIE?”—Mr. W. C. Smith’s 
‘Clerical Elocution” gives the following explanation 
on this subject: “‘ Humble pie” is an incorrect spell- 
ing of “‘umble-pie,” a pie made of “‘ umbles,” a plural 
noun, meaning deer’s entrails. To eat ‘“ umble- 
pie ” is to eat the poorest dish. 





MADAME RistTor!I.—It is stated that Madame Ris- 
tori has pted an g t at the Lyrique, 
Paris, and is to make her debut in a drama in verse 
by M. Legouve, ‘“‘ Les Deux Reines de France,” in 
the course of the spring. The play is to be inter- 
spersed with chorusses by Gounod. 











YHER FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The publishers of the FLAG oF our Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 


a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Pournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much readin 
macter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TaLes, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY wii calculated to please all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE CouNnTING-RoomM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall occasionally issue a NOVELETTE which 


will occupy about one-fifth of each paper fo aon 
never ane tee paper for four weeks 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRriTERs in the country, most of 
whoin write exclusively for us. Read the names of. the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 


| direction. 


The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 
Onecopyoneyear - -+- - « 


Twocopiesoneyear - + + - = be 4 

four: S eae aw ee. = 
a 5 

Ten . - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
THE FLAG OF oUR UNION and the DOLLAR MoyTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and NovEL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for 86.00: 
the whole of these putiications, including the FLAG, 
Unton, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NoVELETTE for $9.50. : 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
(47> Canada subscribers must send - 
tional, to pay American postage one Rae sacetaihcsaee 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PcBisners, 
118 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
PAST. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW, 


A dusky check with softened flush, 
A curve of lips’ bewitching red, 
A tone, whose low and murmurous hush 
With wildest dreams my soul has fed, 
A form of soft, imperial grace, 
Crowned by that dark, superbest face, 
O, days of sunlighted sweetness! 
With the tones of her voice through the hi 
O, nights of such marvellous fleetness ! 
With dreains of her breath through the flo. 
The touch of her hand on my fingers— 
The touch that caresses and lingers, 


With memories of those tropic nights, 

My soul is filled with vain regret; 
With wild desire for dead delights, 

When glance, and hand, and lip have met; 
When eyes have flashed to answering eyes 
The look that made our paradise. 


When in that soft, Italian dusk 
Melodious birds sang through the bloom, 
And in the air the flowery musk 
Perfumes the quict, starry gloom, 
And tiny ripples break and play 
Along the calm Vesuvian bay. 


Return, return, 0, past of mine! 

Bring back the dreams I dreamed; 
Restore to me that crimson wine 

That in my crystal goblets gleamed— 
That intense wine of vintage rare, 
That bade me live, and love, and dare. 


DDRRADDOOSESA 2 S s ' 


Entered according to Act of Congress in the yea: » v ot 
Evuiott, THomes & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Of 
District Court of Massachusetts. 


No. 3.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMB, ., 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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A DAKK DEATH, 


THE party separatedearly, Dianawass! ~ | a) 
ing, and leaving her own maid to watch in‘ 
ing-room between their chambers, Mrs. Berk ' 
to bed. As he passed down the gallery to | 
ment, Earl heard Mrs. Vane say to the }- 
anything happens in the night, callme.” 4 
made him anxious, and instead of going t 
sat up writing letters till very late. It z ‘ 
midnight, when the sound of a closing door ° 
long silence that had filled the house. Ste; 
the gallery, he listened. All was still, an 
stirred but the heavy curtain before the lor 
at the end of the upper hall; this swayed 
in the strong current of air that swept in. 
that the draught might slam other doors a1 
Diana, he went to close it. 
Pausing a moment to view the gloomy « 
out, Douglas was startled by an arm flun; 
about his neck, lips pressed passionately t- 
and a momentary glimpse of a woman's fig 
defined on the dark curtain that floated 
from his hand. Silently and suddenly as it 
phantom went, leaving Douglas so amazed vese 
an instant he could only stare dumbly b: 
half breathless, and wholly bewildered by * 
of that mysterious embrace. Then he spra) 
to discover who the woman was and whith : ‘ ‘ 
gone. But, asif blown outward by som: 
draught, the heavy curtain wrapped him © ms | 
and when he had freed himself, neither 
woman was visible. 
Earl was superstitious, and for a moment 
the spirit of Diana had appeared to him, 
her death. But a second thought assure 
it was a human creature, and no wraith, 
arms had no deathly chill in thei, the lips v 
living breath had passed across his face, : 
cheek he felt a tear that must have fall 
man eyes. The light had been too dim t 
partially shrouded countenance, or mor« 
and shadowy outline, but with a thrill 
thought, “It was Diana, and she is mad! 

Taking his candle, he hurried to the 
dressing-room, tapped softly, and when 
maid appeared, inquired if Miss Stuart st 

“Yes, sir, like a child, it does one’s he 
see her.”” 

“ You are quite sure she is asleep 

“ Bless me, yes, sir, I've just looked at ! 
hasn't stirred since I looked an hour ago 

“ Does she ever walk in her sleep, Mrs 

“ Dear, no, sir.”” 

“J thought I saw her just now in the m 
1 went to shut the great window, lest th 
disturb her, and some one very like b 
stood for a moment at my side.” 

“Lord, sir! you make my blood rv 
couldn’t have been her, for she never } 
much Jess her room.” 

“« Perhaps so; never mind; just look a; 
me if you see her, then I shall be at ease 

Mrs. Mason knew that her young la 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PAST. | 


| 
BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


A dusky check with softened flush, | 
A curve of lips’ bewitching red, | 
A tone, whose low and murmurous hush ~ 
With wildest dreams my soul has fed, 
A form of soft, imperial grace, 
Crowned by that dark, superbest face. 


O, days of sunlighted sweetness! 

With the tones of her voice through the hours. 
O, nights of such marvellous fleetness ! 

With dreams of her breath through the flowers; 
The touch of her hand on my fingers— 
The touch that caresses and lingers. 


With memories of those tropic nights, 

My soul is filled with vain regret; 
With wild desire for dead delights, 

When glance, and hand, and lip have met; 
When cyes have flashed to answering eyes 
The look that made our paradise. 


When in that soft, Italian dusk 
Melodious birds sang through the bloom, 
And in the air the flowery musk 
Perfumes the quict, starry gloom, 
And tiny ripples break and play 
Along the calm Vesuvian bay. 


Return, return, 0, past of mine! 

Bring back the dreams I dreamed: 
Restore to me that crimson wine 

That in my crystal goblets gleamed— 
That intense wine of vintage rare, 
That bade me live, and love, and dare. 


Cue ererereorrorrorrprrrrprorerppepro poem 
~~ RAD RRRDDDADS 
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PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS. 
A NOVEL IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


BY A WELL KNOWN AUTHOR. 
CHAPTER VI. 


A DARK DEATH. 


THE party separated early. Diana was still sleep- 
ing, and leaving her own maid to watch in the dress- 
ing-room between their chambers, Mrs. Berkeley went 
to bed. As he passed down the gallery to his apart- 
ment, Earl heard Mrs. Vane say to the maid, “If 
anything happens in the night, callme.” The words 
made him anxious, and instead of going to bed, he 
sat up writing letters till very late. It was past 
midnight, when the sound of a closing door broke the 
long silence that had filled the house. Stepping into 
the gallery, he listened. All was still, and nothing 
stirred but the heavy curtain before the long window 
at the end of the upper hall; this swayed to and fro 
in the strong current of air that swept in. Fearing 
that the draught might slam other doors and disturb 
Diana, he went to close it. 

Pausing a moment to view the gloomy scene with- 
out, Douglas was startled by an arm flung violently 
about his neck, lips pressed passionately to his own, 
and a momentary glimpse of a woman’s figure dimly 
defined on the dark curtain that floated backward 
from his hand. Silently and suddenly as it came, the 
phantom went, leaving Douglas so amazed, that for 
an instant he could only stare dumbly before him, 
half breathless, and wholly bewildered by the ardor 
of that mysterious embrace. Then he sprang forward 
to discover who the woman was and whither she had 
gone. But, asif blown outward by some counter- 
draught, the heavy curtain wrapped him in its fold, 
and when he had freed himself, neither ghost nor 
woman was Visible. 

Earl was superstitious, and for a moment he fancied 
the spirit of Diana had appeared to him, foretelling 
her death. But a second thought assured him that 
it was a human creature, and no wraith, for the soft 
arms had no deathly chill in them, the lips were warm, 
living breath had passed across his face, and on his 
cheek he felt a tear that must have fallen from hu- 
maneyes. The light had been too dim to reveal the 
partially shrouded countenance, or more than a tall 
and shadowy outline, but with a thrill of fear he 
thought, ‘‘ It was Diana, and she is mad!” 

Taking his candle, he hurried to the door of the 
dressing-room, tapped softly, and when the sleepy 
maid appeared, inquired if Miss Stuart still slept. 

“Yes, sir, like a child, it does one’s heart good to 
see her.” 

“ You are quite sure she is asleep?” 

“Bless me, yes, sir, I’ve just looked at her, and she 
hasn’t stirred since I looked an hour ago.” 

** Does she ever walk in her sleep, Mrs. Mason?” 
“Dear, no, sir.” 

“T thought I saw her just now in the upper gallery. 
I went to shut the great window, lest the wind should 
disturb her, and some one very like her certainly 
stood for a moment at my side.” 

“Lord, sir! you make my blood run cold. It 
couldn’t have been her, fur she never left her bed, 
much less her room.” 

“ Perhaps so; never mind; just look again, and tell 
me if you see her, then I shall be at ease.” 














| gentleman before her, and never doubted that he | 
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loved her, and so considering his anxiety quite nat- 
ural and proper, she nodded, crept away, and soon 
returned, saying, with an air of satisfaction: 

“She's all right, sir, sleeping beautifully. I didn’t | 
speak, for once when I looked at her she said, quite 
fierce: ‘Go away, and Ict me be until I call you.’ 
So I’ve only peeped through the curtain since. I see 
her lying with her fice to the wall, and the coverlet | 
drawn comfortably round her.” | 
“Thank God! she is safe. Excuse my disturbing | 
you, Mrs. Mason, but I was very anxious. Be patient 
and faithful in your care of her; I shall remember it. 
Good-night.” | 
“Handsome creeter! how fond he is of her, and | 
well he may be, for she dotes on him, and they'll | 
make a splendid couple. Now I'll finish my nap, and | 
then I’llhave a cup of tea.” . | 

With a knowing look and a chilly shiver, Mrs. Ma- 

son re-settled herself in a luxurious chair and was 
soon dozing tranquilly. 
Douglas meanwhile returned to his room, after a 
survey of the house, and went to bed thinking with a 
smile and a frown, that if all spirits came in such an | 
amicable fashion, the fate of a ghost-seer was not a | 
hard one. 

In the dark hour just before the dawn, a long, 
shrill cry rent the silence, and brought every sleeper 
under that roof out of his bed, trembling and with | 





| we laid her down in her faint.” 





and her black mantle’s gone, and the close crape bon- | 
net. . Here’s her gloves just where they dropped when 


“Is her purse gone?” asked Mrs. Vane. 
“It’s always in her pocket, ma’am, when she 
drives out, she likes to toss a bit of money to the little 


| lads that open gates, or hold the ponies while she gets 


flowers, and such like. She was so generous, so kind, 
poor dear !”? 


“ She is there, ma’am, I see her sperrit,’’ and the 


boy’s eves dilated as they glanced fearfully about 
him while he spoke. 
them things, but she was good to me, and I loved her, 
so I took ’em up, and went on round the pool, mean- 


‘*T was awful scared when I see 


ing to strike off by the great ditch. Just as I got to 
the bit of brush that grows down by the old clay pits, 
something flew right up before me, something like a 


| woman, all black but a white face and arms. It gave 


Here Harry came in, saying that no trace of the | a strange screech, and seemed to go out of sight all 


lost girl was visible in the house. But as he spoke, 
Jitomar’s dark face and glittering eyes looked over 
his shoulder with an intelligent motion, which his 
mistress understood, and put into words. | 

“He says that one of the long windows in the | 
little breakfast-room is unfastened and ajar. Go, 
gentlemen, at once, and take him with you, he is as 
keen as a hound, and will do good service. It is just 
possible that she may have remembered the one | 
o’clock mail train, and taken it. Inquire, and if you | 
find any trace of her, let us know without delay.” | 

In an instant they were gone, and the anxious 
watchers left behind, traced their progress by the 
glimmer of the lantern, which Jitomar carried low, 
that he might follow the print her flying feet had left 
here and there in the damp earth. 

A long hour passed, then Harry and the Indian 
returned, bringing the good news that a tall lady in 
black had been seen at the station alone, had not 


fright. Thecry came from Diana’s room, and in a | been recognized, being veiled, and had taken the 
moment the gallery, dressing-room and chamber | mail train to London. Douglas and Lennox had at 
were filled with pale faces and half-dressed figures, as | once ordered horses, and gone with all speed to catch 
ladies and gentlemen, men and maids, came flocking | an early train that left a neighboring town in an 
in, all asking, breathlessly: | hour or two. They would trace and discover the 

* Whatis it? O, what is it?” | lost girl, if she was in London. 

Mrs. Berkeley lay on the floor in strong hysterics, | “‘ There can be no doubt that it was she, no lady 
and Mrs. Mason, instead of attending to her, was | would be travelling alone at such an hour, and the 
beating her hands distractedly together, and running | station people say that she seemed in great haste. 
wildly about the room, as if searching for something’| Now let us compose ourselves, hope for the best, and 
she had lost. Diana’s bed was empty, with the clothes | comfort her poor aunt.” 
flung one way and the pillows another, and every As Mrs. Vane spoke, Harry frankly looked his ad- 
sign of strange disorder, but its occupant was no- | miration of the cheerful, courageous little woman, 
where to be seen. | and his mother took her arm, saying, affectionately : 

“Where is she?” ‘“ What hashappened?” “Why “My dear, what should we do without you, for you 
don’t you speak?” cried the terrified beholders. | have the nerves of a man, the quick wit of a woman, 

A sudden lull tell upon the excited group, as Mrs. | ang presence of mind enough for us all.” 

Vane, white, resolute and calm, made her way | The dreary day dawned, and slowly wore away. 
through the crowd, and laying her hand on Mrs. | 4 quill rain fell, and a melancholy wind sighed among 
Mason’s shoulder, led her to stand still and | the yellowing leaves. All occupations flagged, all 
explain the mystery. The poor soul endeavored to | failed, except the one absorbing hope. The servants 
obey, but burst into tears, and dropping on her knees, | loitered, unreproved, and gossiped freely among 
poured out her story in a passion of penitent despair. | themselves about the sad event. The ladies sat in 

‘ You left her sleeping, ma’am, and I sat as my | Mrs. Berkeley’s room, consoling her distress, while 
lady bid me, going now and then to look at miss. | Harry haunted the station, waiting for an arrival or 
The last time I drew the curtains, she looked up and | atelegram. At noon, the latter came. 
said, sharp and short, ‘ Let me be in peace, anddon’t | “The lady in black not Diana. On another scent 
disturb me till I call you.’ After that, I just peeped now. If that fails, home at night.” 
through the crack, and she seemed quiet. You know | No one knew how much they leaned upon this 
I told you so, sir, when you came to ask, and O, my | hope, untilit failed and all was uncertainty again. 
goodness me, it wasn’t her at all, sir, and she’s gone! | Harry searched house, garden, park and river side, 
she’s gone!” but found no trace of the lost girl beyond the point 

“Hush! stop sobbing, and tell me how you missed where her footsteps ended on the hard gravel of the 
her. Gabrielle and Justine, attend to Mrs. Berkeley; | road. So the long afternoon wore on, and at dusk 
Harry, go at once and search the house. Now, Mrs. | the gentlemen returned, haggard, wet and weary, 
Mason.” bringing no tidings of good cheer. The lady in black 





Mrs. Vane’s clear, calm voice seemed to act like a 
spell on the agitation of all about her, and the maids 
obeyed, Harry, with the men-servants hurried away, 
and Mrs. Mason more coherently, went on: 

“Well, ma’am, when Mr. Douglas came to the 
door asking if miss was here, thinking he saw her in 
the hall, I looked again, and thought she lay as I’d 
left her an hour before. But O ma’am, it wasn’t her, 
it was the piller that she’d fixed like herself, with the 
coverlet pulled round it, like she’d pulled it round her 


looked all right, the night-lamp being low, and me so 
sleepy, and I went back to my place, after setting 


I woke, I ran in here to make sure she was safe, for 
I’d had a horrid dream about seeing her laid out, 
dead and dripping, with weeds in her hair, and her 
poor feet all covered with red clay, as if she’d fallen 
into one of them pits over yonder. I ran in here, 





pulled up the curtain, and was just going to say, 
‘Thank the Lord,’ when, as I stooped down to listen 
| if she slept easy, I saw she wasn’t there. The start 





| took my wits away, and I don’t know what I did, | 


| till my lady came running in, as I was tossing the 
pillows here and there to find her, and when I told 
what had happened, my lady gave one dreadful 
scream, and went off in a fit.” 





| 
one looked into each other’s frightened faces. Doug- 
| las leaned on Lennox, as if all the strength had gone 
| out of him, and George stood aghast. Mrs. Vane 





| alone seemed self-possessed, though an awful anxiety | 


| blanched her face, and looked out at her haggard 
| eyes. 
| What did you see in the hall?” she asked of 
| Douglas. Briefly he told the incident, and Lady 
Lennox clasped her hands in despair, exclaiming: 
| “She has destroyed herself, and that was her fare- 
| well.” 
| ‘Your ladyship is mistaken, I hope, for among the 
| wild things she said this afternoon, was a longing to 
! go home at once, as every hour here was torture to 
her. She may have attempted this in her delirium. 
| Look in her wardrobe, Mrs. Mason, and see what 
clothes are gone. That will help us in our search. 
| Be calm, I beg of you, my lady; I am sure we shall 
| find the poor girl soon.” 
“It’s no use looking, ma’am; she’s gone in the 
clothes she had on, for she wouldn’t let me take ’em 


| 


Mrs. Mason knew that her young lady loved the | off her. It wasa black silk with crape trimmings, | lostherself. 0, let us look!” 


own head and shoulders when she spoke last. It | 


Mr. Douglas’s mind at rest. I fell asleep, and when | 


There was a dead silence for a moment, as Mrs. | 
Mason relapsed into convulsive sobbing, and every | 


| proved to be a handsome young governess, called 
' suddenly to town by her father’s dangerous illness. 
| The second search was equally fruitless, and nowhere 
| had Diana been seen. 
| Their despondent story was scarcely ended, when 
| the bell rang. Every servant in the house sprang to 
| answer it, and every occupant of the drawing-room 
| listened breathlessly. A short parley followed the 
| ring; then an astonished footman showed in a littie 
| farmer lad, with a bundle under his arm. 
| ‘He wants to see my lady, and would come in,” 
| said the man, lingering, as all eyes were fixed on the 
| new comer. 
The boy looked important, excited and frightened, 
' but when Lady Lennox bade him to do his errand 
| without fear, he spoke up briskly, though his voice 
| shook a little, and he now and then gave a nervous 
| clutch at the bundle under his arm. 
** Please, my lady, mother told me to come up as 

| goon asever I got home, so I ran off right away, 

knowing you’d be glad to hear something, even if it 
| warn’t good.” 
** Something about Miss Stuart, you mean?” 
| “ Yes, my lady, I know where she is.” 
| ‘Where? speak quickly, you shall be well paid for 

your tidings.” 
; ‘In the pit, my lady,” and the boy began to cry. 

o No hed 

Douglas spoke, and turned on the lad a face that 
stopped his crying, and sent the words to his Ips 
faster than he could utter them, so full of mute en- 
treaty was its glance of anguish. 

“You see, sir, I was here this noon, and heard 
about it. Mrs. Mason’s dream scared me, ’cause my 
brother was drowned in the pit. I couldn’t help 
thinking of it all the afternoon, and when work was 
down, I went home that way. The first thing I saw 
was tracks in the red clay, coming from the lodge 
way. The pit has overflowed, and made a big pool, 
| but just where it’s deepest, the tracks stopped, and 

there I found these.” 


| 


in a minute, like as if it vanished in the pits. Iknow 
it warn’t a real woman, it flew so, and looked 80 aw- 
ful when it wailed, as granny says the sperrits do.” 

The boy paused, till Douglas beckoned solemnly, 
and left the room, with the one word, ‘* Come!” 

The brothers went, the lad followed, Mrs. Vane 
hid her face in Lady Lennox’s lap, and neither stirred 
nor spoke for one long, dreadful hour. 

“They are coming,” whispered Mrs. Vane, when 
at length her quick ear caught the sound of many 
approaching feet. Slowly, steadily they came on, 
across the lawn, up the steps, through the hall; then 
there was a pause. 

“Go and see if she is found, I cannot,’ implored 
Lady Lennox, spent and trembling, with the long 
suspense. 

There was no need to go, for as she spoke, the wail 
of women’s voices filled the air, and Lennox stood in 
the doorway with a face that made all question 
needless. 

He beckoned, and Mrs. Vane went to him as if her 
feet could hardly bear her, while her face might have 
been that of a dead woman, so white and stony had 
it grown. Drawing her ontside, he said: 

“My mother must not see her yet. Mrs. Mason can 
do all that is necessary, if you will give her orders, 
and spare my mother the first sad duties. Douglas 
bade me come for you, for you are always ready. 

“TI will come; where is she?” 

“In the library. Send the servants away, in pity 
to poor Earl. Harry caus bear it, and it kills me to 
see her looking so.” 

“You found her there?” 

“Yes, quite underneath the deepest water of the 
pool. That dream was surely sent by Heaven. Are 
you faint? Can you bear it?” 

“T can bear anything. Go on.” 

Poor Diana! there she lay, a piteous sight, with 
stained and dripping garments, slimy weeds entan- 
gled in her Jong hair, a look of mortal woe stamped 
on her dead face, for the blue lips were parted, as if 
by the passage of the last painful breath, and the 
glassy eyes seemed fixed imploringly upon some stern 
spectre, darker and more dreadful even than the des- 
perate death she had sought and found. 

A group of awe-stricken men and sobbing women 
stood about her. Harry leaned upon the high arm 
of the couch where they had laid her, with his head 
down upon his arm, struggling to control himself, 
for he had loved her with a boy’s first love, and the 
horror of her end unmanned him. Douglas sat at 
the head of the couch, holding the dead hand, and 
looking at her with a white, tearless anguish, which 
made his face old and haggard, as with the passage 
of long and heavy years. 

With an air of quiet command, and eyes that nev- 
er once fell on the dead girl, Mrs. Vane gave a few 

necessary orders, which cleared the room of all but 
the gentlemen and herself. Laying her hand softly on 
Earl’s shoulder, she said, in a tone of tenderest com- 
passion : 

“Come with me, and let me try to comfort you, 
while George and Harry take the poor girl to her 
room, that these sad tukens of her end may be re- 
moved, and she made beautiful for the eyes of those 
who love her.” 

He heard, but did not answer in words, for waving 
off the brothers, Earl took his dead love in his arms, 
and carrying her to her own room, laid her down 
tenderly, kissed her pale forehead with one lingering 
kiss, and then without a word shut himself into his 
own apartment. 

Mrs. Vane watched him go with a dark glance, 
followed him up stairs, and when his door closed, 
muttered low to herself: 


made my task easier than I dared to hope it would 
be, and now I can soon teach him to forget.” 

A strange smile passed across her face as she spoke, 
and still, without a glance at the dead face, left the 
chamber for her own, whither Jitomar was soon sum- 
moned, and where he long remained. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE FOOTPRINT BY THE POOL. 


THREE sad and solemn days had passed, and now 
the house was still again. Mr. Berkeley had remov- 
ed his wife, and the remains of his niece, and Len- 
nox had gone with him. Mrs. Vane devoted herself 
to her hostess, who had been much affected by the 
shock, and to Harry, who was almost ill with the 
excitement and the sorrow. Douglas had hardly been 
seen, except by his own servant, who reported that 











With a sudden gesture of the arm, he shook out | 
| the bundle; a torn mantle, heavily trimmed, and a | 
crushed crape bonnet dropped upon the floor. Lady | 
Lennox sank back in her chair, and George covered | 
up his face with a groan; but Earl stood motionless, 
and Mrs. Vane looked as if the sight of these relics | 
had confirmed some wordless fear. 

“Perhaps she is not there, however,” she said, be- 
low her breath. ‘She may have wandered on, and 


| Diana’s passionate farewell. 


he was very quiet, but in astern and bitter mood, 
which made solitude his best comforter. Only twice 
had he emerged during those troubled days. Once, 
when Mrs. Vane’s sweet voice came up from below 
singing a sacred melody in the twilight, he came out 
and paced to and fro in the long gallery, with a softer 
expression than his face had worn since the night of 
The second time was 
in answer to a tap at his door, on opening which he 
saw Jitomar, who with the graceful reverence of his 


| race, bent on one knee, as with dark eyes full of sym- 
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‘He loved her better than I knew, but she has — 
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Diana most loved, and oftenest wore. The first tears 
that had been seen there softened Earl’s melancholy 
eyes, as he took the odorous gift, and with a grateful 
impulse stretched his hand to the giver. But Jito- 
mar drew back with a gesture which signified that 
his mistress sent the offering, and glided away. Doug- 
las went straight to the drawing-room, found Mrs. 
Vane alone, and inexpressibly touched by her ten- 
der thought of him, he thanked her warmly, let her 
detain him for an hour with her soothing conversa- 
tion, and left her, feeling that comfort was possible 
when such an angel administered it. 

On the third day, impelled by an unconquerable wish 
to re-visit the lonely spot hereafter and forever to be 
haunted by the memory of that tragic death, he stole 
out, unperceived, and took his way to the pool. It 
lay there, dark and still under a gloomy sky; its banks 
trampled by many hasty feet, and in one spot the red 
clay still bore the impress of the pale shape drawn 
from the water on that memorable night. As he 
stood there, he remembered the lad’s story of the 
spirit which he believed he hadseen. With a dreary 
smile at the superstition of the boy, he followed 
his tracks along the bank as they branched off to- 
ward the old pits, now half filled with water by recent 
rains. Pausing where the boy had paused when the 
woman’s figure sprang up before him with its eld- 
witch cry, Douglas looked keenly all about, wonder- 
ing if it were possible for any human being to vanish 
as the lad related. Several yards from the clump of 
bushes and coarse grass at his feet, lay the wide pit; 
between it and the spot where he stood, stretched a 
smooth bed of clay, unmarked by the impress of any 
step, as he at first thought. A second and more 
scrutinizing glance showed him the print of a human 
foot on the very edge of the pit. Stepping lightly 
forward, he examined it. Not the boy’s track, for he 
had not passed the bushes, but turned and fled in 
terror, when the phantom seemed to vanish, It was 
a child’s footprint, apparently, or that of a very 
small woman; probably the latter, for it was a slender, 
shapely print, cut deep into the yielding clay, as if by 
the impetus of a desperate spring. But whither had 
she sprung? Not across the pit, for that was impossi- 
ble to any but a very active man, or a professional 
gymnast of either sex. Douglas took the leap, and 
barely reached the other side, though a tall, agile 
man. Nor did he find any trace of the other leaper, 
though the grass that grew to the very edge on that 
side, might have concealeda lighter, surer tread than 
his own. 

With a thrill of suspicion and dread, he looked 
down into the turbid water of the pit, asking himself 
if it were possible that two women had found their 
death so near together on that night? The footprint 
was not Diana’s; her’s was larger, and utterly unlike ; 
whose was it, then? With a sudden impulse, he cut 
a long, forked pole, and searched the depths of the 
pit. Nothing was found; again and again he plung- 
ed in the pole and drew it carefully up, after sweep- 
ing the bottom in all directions. A dead branch, a 
fallen rod, a heavy stone were all he found. 

As he stood pondering over the mysterious mark, 
having re-crossed the pit, some slight peculiarity in 
it suddenly seemed to give ita familiar aspect. Kneel- 
ing down, he examined it minutely, and as he looked, 
an expression of perplexity came into his face, while 
he groped for some recollection in the dimness of the 
past, the gloom of the present. 

“Where have I seen a foot like this, so dainty, so 
slender, yet so strong, for the tread was firm here, the 
muscles wonderfully elastic to carry this unknown wo- 
man over that wide gap? Stay! it was not a foot, but 
a shoe that makes this mark so familiar. Who wears 
a shoe with a coquettish heel like this stamped here 
in the clay? A narrow sole, a fairy-like shape, 
a slight pressure downward at the toe, as if the 
wearer walked well and lightly, yet danced better 
than she walked? Good heavens? can it be? That 
word ‘ danced’ makes it clear to me—but it is impos- 
sible—unless—can she have discovered me, followed 
me, wrought me fresh harm, and again escaped me? 
I will be satistied at all hazards, and if I find her, 
Virginie shall meet a double vengeance for a double 
wrong.” 

Up he sprang, as these thoughts swept through 
his mind, and like some one bent on some all-absorb- 
ing purpose, he dashed homeward through bush and 
brake, park and garden, till, coming to the lawn, he 
restrained his impetuosity, but held on his way, turn- 
ing neither to the right nor the left till he stood in 
his own room. Without pausing for breath, he 
snatched the satin slipper from the case, put it in his 
breast, and hurried back to the pool. Making sure 
that noone followed him, he cautiously advanced, 
and bending, laid the slipper in the mould of that 
mysterious foot. It fitted exactly! Outline, length, 
width, even the downward pressure at the toe cor- 
responded, and the sole difference was in the depth 
of heel, as if the walking boot or shoe had been thick- 
er than the slipper. 

Bent on assuring himself, Douglas pressed the 
slipper carefully into the smooth clay beside that 
other print, and every slight peculiarity was repeat- 
ed with wonderful accuracy. 

“Yam satisfied,” he muttered, adding, as he care- 
fully effaced both the little tracks, *‘no one must 
follow this out but myself. 1 have sworn to tind her 
and her accomplice, and henceforth, it shall be the 
business of my life to keep my vow.” 


A few moments he stood, buried in dark thoughts | 


and memories, then putting up the slipper, he bent 
his steps towards the home of little Wat, the fiurmer’s 
lad. He was watering horses at the spring, his 
mother said, and Douglas strolled that way, saying 


THe FLAG OF 


} gence he brought three days before. Wat lounged 
| against the wall, while the tired horses slowly drank 
their fill, but when he saw the gentleman approach- 
ing, he looked troubled, for his young brain had been 
sadly perplexed by the late events. 

“TI want to ask you a few questions, Wat; answer 
me truly, and I will thank youin a way you will like 
better than words,” began Douglas, as the boy pulled 
off his hat, and stood staring. 

“T’m ready; what will I say, sir?” he asked. 

“Tell me just what sort of a thing or person the 
spirit looked like when you saw it by the pit?” 

“A woman, sir, all black but her fice and arms.” 

“Did she resemble the person we were searching 
for?” 

“No, sir; leastways, I never saw miss looking so; 
in course she wouldn’t when she was alive you 
know.” 

“Did the spirit look like the lady afterwards? when 
we found her, I mean?” 

The boy pondered a minute, seemed perplexed, but 
answered slowly, as he grew a little pale: 

“No, sir, then she looked awful, but the spirit 
seemed scared like, and screamed as any woman 
would if frightened.” 

“And she vanished in the pit, you say?” 

“She couldn’t go no where else, sir, ’cause she 
didn’t turn.” - 

“Did you see her go down into the water, Wat?” 

** No, sir, I only see her fly up out of the bushes, 
looking at me over her shoulder, and giving a great 
leap, as light and easy as if she hadn’t no body. But 
it started me, so that I fell over backwards, and when 
I got up, she was gone.” 

“T thought so. Now tell me, was the spirit large 
or small?” 

“T didn’t mind, but I guess it wasn’t very big, or 
them few bushes wouldn’t have hid it from me.” 

* Was its hair black or light?” 

“Don’t know, sir, a hood was all over its head, 
and I only see the face.” 

“Did you mind the eyes?” 

“They looked big and dark, and scared me hor- 
ridly.” 

“You said the face was handsome but white, I 
think?” 

7] didn’t say anything about handsome, sir, it was 
too dark to make out much, but it was white, and 
when she threw up her arms, they looked like snow. 
I never see any live lady with such white ones.” 

* You did not go down to the edge of the pit to leap 
after her, did you?” 

“Lord, no, sir. I just scud the other way, and 
never looked back till I see the lodge.” 

“Is there any strange lady down at the inn, or 
staying anywhere in the village?” 

“Not as I know, sir. I’m down there every day, 
and guess I'd hear of it if there was. Do you want 
to tind any one, sir?” 

“No, [ thought your spirit might have been some 
live woman, whom you frightened as much as she did 
you. Are you quite sure it was not?” 

“Tshouldn’t be sure, ifshe hadn’t flown away so 
strange, for no woman could go over the pit, and if 
she’d fell in, ’'d have heard the splash.” 

“So you would. Well, let the spirit go, and keep 
away from the pit and the pool, lest you see it again. 
Here is a golden ‘thank you,’ my boy, so good-by.” 

“QO, sir, that’s a deal too much! I’m heartily 
obliged. Be you going to leave these parts, please, 
sir?” 

Not yet; I’ve much to do before I go.” 

Satistied with his inquiries, Douglas went on, and 
Wat, pulling on his torn hat, as the gentleman dis- 
appeared, fell to examining the bit of gold that had 
been dropped into his brown pahn. 

“Do you want another, my lad?” said a soft voice 
behind him, and, turning quickly, he saw a man 
leaning over the wall, just below the place where he 
had lounged a moment before. 

The man was evidently a gipsey; long black hair 
hung about a brown face with black eyes, a crafty 
mouth and glittering teeth. His costume was pic- 
turesquely ragged and neglected, and in his hand he 
held a stout staff. Bending further over, he eyed the 
boy with a nod, repeating his words in a smooth, low 
tone, as he held up a second half sovereign between 
his thumb and finger. 

“Yes, I do,” answered Wat, sturdily, as he sent 
his horses trotting homeward with a chirrup and a 
cut of his long whip. 

“ Tell me what the gentleman said, and you shall 
have it,” whispered the gipsey. 

“ You might have heard for yourself, if you’d been 
where you are a little sooner,” returned Wat, edging 
toward the road—for there was something about the 
swarthy-faced fellow that he did not like, in spite.of 
his golden offer. 

“Twas there,” said the man, with a laugh; “ but 
you spoke so low I cowldn’t catch it all.” 

“What do you want to know for?” demanded | 
Wat. | 

“Why, perhaps I know something about that spirit | 
woman he seemed to be asking about, and if I do, 
he’d be glad to hear it, wouldn’t he? NowTI don’t | 
want to go and tell him myself, for fear of getting 
into trouble, but I might tell you, and you could do 
it. Only I must know what he said, first, because 
perhaps he has found out for himself what I could 
tell him.” 

* What are vou going to give me that for, then?” 
| asked Wat, much reassured. 

* Because you are a clever little chap, and were | 
good to some of my people here once upon a time. | 
‘I'm rich, though I don’t look it, and I’d like to pay! 
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for the news you give me. Out with it, and then 
here’s another yellow boy for you.” 

Wat was entirely conquered by the grateful allusion 
to a friendly little act of his own on the previous day, 
and willingly related his conversation with Douglas, 
explaining as he went on. The gipsey questioned 
and cross-questioned, and finished the interview by 
saying, with a warning glance: 

He's right; you’d better not tell any one you saw 
the spirit—it’s a bad sign, and if it’s known, you'll 
find it hard to get on in the world. Now here’s your 
money; catch it, and then I’ll tell you my story.” 

The coin came singing through the air, and fell 
into the road not far from Wat’s feet. He ran to pick 
it up, and when he turned to thank the man, he was 
gone as silently and suddenly as he had come. The 
lad stared in a maze, listened, searched, but no gipsey 
was heard or seen, and poor bewildered Wat scam- 
pered home as fast as his legs could carry him, be- 
lieving that he was bewitched. 

That afternoon Douglas wrotea long letter, directed 
it to “ Monsieur Antoine Dupres, Rue Saint Honore, 
Paris, and was about to seal it, when a servant came 
to tell him that Mrs. Vane desired her adicux, as she 
was leaving for town by the next train. Anxious to 
atone for his seeming negligence, not having seen her 
that day, and therefore being in ignorance of her in- 
tended departure, he hastily dropped a splash of wax 
on his importanf letter, and leaving it upon his table, 
hurried down to sce her off. She was already in the 
hall, having bidden Lady Lennox farewell in her 
boudoir—for her ladyship was too poorly to come 
down. Harry was giving directions about the bag- 
gage, and Gabriclle chattering her adieux in the 
housekeeper’s room. 

“My dear Mrs. Vane, forgive my selfish sorrow, 
when you are settled in town, let me come to thank 
you for the great kindness you have shown me 
through these dark days.” 

Douglas spoke warmly; he pressed the hand she 
gave him in both his own, and gratitude flusiied his 
pale face with a glow that restored all its lost comeli- 
ness. Mrs. Vane dropped her beautiful eyes, and an- 
swered, with a slight quiver of the lips that tried to 
smile: 

“T have suffered for you, if not with you, and I 
need no thanks for the sympathy that was involun- 
tary: Here is my address; come to me when you 
will, and be assured that you will always find a 
welcome.” 

He led her to the carriage, assiduously arranging 
all things for her comfort, and when she waved a last 
adieu, he seized the little hand, regardless of Harry, 
who accompanied her, and kissed it warmly, as he 
said: 

“T shall not dean, and shall see you soon.” 

The carriage rolled away, and Douglas watched it, 
saying to the groom, who was just turning stable- 
ward: 

* Does not Jitomar go with his mistress?” 

“No, sir; he’s to take some plants my lady gave 
Mrs. Vane, so he’s to go in a later train—and good 
riddance to the sly devil, I say,” added the man, 
under his breath, as he walked off. 

Had he turned his head a moment afterward, he 
would have been amazed at the strange behaviour of 
the gentleman he had left behind him. Happening 
to glance downward, Douglas gave a start, stooped 
suddenly, examined something on the ground, and 
as he rose, struck his hands together like one in great 
perplexity or exultation, while his face assumed a 
singular expression of mingled wonder, pain and 
triumph. Well it might, for there, clearly detined in 
the moist edrth, was an exact counterpart of the 
footprint by the pool. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ON THE TRAIL. 


THe packet from Havre was justin. It had been 
a stormy trip, and all the passengers hurried ashore, 
as if glad to touch English soil. Two gentlemen 
lingered a moment, before they separated to different, 
quarters of the city. One was a stout, gray-haired 
Frenchman, perfectly dressed, blandly courteous and 
vivaciously grateful, as he held the other’s hand, and 
poured out a stream of compliments, invitations and 
thanks. The younger man was evidently a Spaniard, 
slight, dark and dignified, with melancholy eyes, a 
bronzed, bearded face, and a mien as cool and com- 
posed as if he had just emerged from some elegant 
retreat, instead of the cabin of an over-crowded 
packet, whence he had been tossing about all day. 

“Itisa thousand pities that we do not go on to- 
gether; but remember Iam under many obligations 
to Signor Arguelles, and I implore that I may be 
allowed to return them during my stay. I believe 
you have my card; now au revoir, and my respectful 
compliments to madame your friend.” 

“Adieu, Monsieur Dupont—we shall meet again.” 

The Frenchman wayed his hand, the Spaniard 
raised his hat, and they separated. 

Antoine Dupres, for it was he, drove at once to 4 
certain hotel, asked for M. Douglas, sent up his name, 
and was at once heartily welcomed by his friend, 
with whom he sat in deep consultation till very late. 

Arguelles was set down at the door of a lodging- 
house, in a quiet street, and, admitting himself by 
means of a latch-key, he went noiselessly up stairs, 
and looked about him. The scene was ceriainly a 


| charming one, though somewhat peculiar. A bright 


fire filled the room with its ruddy light; several lamps 
added their milder shine, and the chamber was a 
flush of color, for carpet, chairs and tables were 
strewn with brilliant costumes, Wreaths of artificial 
flowers strewed the floor; mock jewels glittered here 








and there; a lyre, a silver bow and arrow, a slender 
wand of many colors, a pair of ebony castancts; a 
gaily-decorated tamborine lay on the couch; little 
hats, caps, bodices, jackets, skirts, boots, slippers, 
and clouds of rosy, blue, white and green tulle were 
heaped, hung and scattered everywhere. In the 
midst of this gay confusion, stood a figure in pertect 
keeping with it. A slight, blooming girl of eighteen, 
she iooked, evidently an actress—for though busily 
sorting the contents of two chests that stood before 
her, she was en costume, as if she had been reviewing 
her wardrobe, and had forgotten to take off the vari- 
ous parts of different suits which she had tried on. 
A jaunty hat of black velvet, turned up with a white 
plume, was stuck askew on her blonde head; scarlet 
boots, with brass heels, adorned her feet; a short 
white satin skirt was oddly contrasted with a blue 
and silver Hussar jacket, and a flame-colored silk 
domino completed her piquante array. 

A smile of tenderest joy and admiration lighted up 
tie man’s dark features, as he leaned in, watching 
the pretty creature purse up her lips and bend her 
brows, in deep consideration, over a faded pink and 
black Spanish dress, just unfulded. 

 Maciame, it is I.” 

He closed the door behind him, as he spoke, and 
advanced with open arms. The girl dropped the 
garment she held, turned sharply, and surveyed the 
new-comer with little surprise, but much amusement, 
for suddenly clapping her hands, she broke into a 
peal 0. fighter, exclaiming, as she examined him: 

“My faith! you are superb. I admire you thus; 
the melancholy is becoming, the beard ravishing, and 
the tout ensemble beyond my hopes. I salute you, 
Signor Juan Arguelles.” 

“Come, then, and embrace me. So long away, 
and no tenderer welcome than this, my heart?” 


She shrugged her white shoulders, and submitted 
to be drawn close, kissed and caressed with ardor, by 
her husband or lover, asking a multitude of questions 
the while, and smoothing the petals of a crumpled 
camellia, quite unmoved by the tender names show- 
ered upon her, the almost tierce affection that glowed 
in her companion’s face, and lavished itself in demon- 
strations of delight at regaining her. 

**But tell me, darling, why do I find you at such 
work? Is it wise or needful?” 

** It is pleasant, and I please myself now. I have 
almost lived here since you have been gone. At my 
aunt’s in the country, they say, at the other place. 
The rooms there were dull; no one came, and at last 
Iran away. Once here, the old mania returned; I 

yas mad for the gay life I love, and while I waited, I 
played at carnival.” 

“ Were you anxious fur my return? Did you miss 
me, carina?” 

“ That I did, for I needed you, my Juan,” she an- 
swered, with a laugh. ‘Do you know we must have 
money? 1 am deciding which of my properties I 
will sell, though it breaks my heart to part with 
them. Mother Ursule will dispose of them, and as I 
shall never want them again, they must go.”” 

“Why will you never need them again? There 
may be no course but that in the end.” 

‘*My husband will never let me dance, except for 
my own pleasure,” she answered, dropping a half 
humble, half mocking courtesy, and glancing at him 
with a searching look. 

Juan eyed her gloomily, as she waltzed away, 
clinking her brass heels together,and humming a 
gay measure in time to her graceful steps. He shook 
his head, threw himself wearily into a chair, and 
leaned his forehead upon his hand. The girl watched 
him over her shoulder, paused, shook off ithe jaunty 
hat, dropped the red domino, and, stealing toward 
him, perched herself upon his knee, peering under 
his hana with a captivating air of penitence, as she 
laid her arm about his neck, and whispered in his 
ear: 

“T meant you, mon ami, and I will keep my prom- 
ise, by-and-by, when all is as we would have it. Be- 
lieve me, and be gay again, because I do not love you 
when you are grim and grave, like an Englishman.” 

“Fe you ever love me, my—” 

She stopped his mouth with a kiss, and answered, 
as she smoothed the crisp black curls off his forehead: 
“You shall see how well I love you, by-and-by.” 

“Ah, it is always ‘ by-and-by,’ never now. I have 
a feeling that I never shall possess you, even if my 
long service ends this year. You are so cold, so 
treacherous, L have no faith in you, though I adore 
you, and shall until I die.” 

‘‘Have Lever broken the promise made so long 
ago?” 

“You dare not, for you know that the penalty of 
treason is death.” 

“Death for you, not for me. Iam wiser now; Ido 
not fear you, but I need you, and at last I think—I 
love you.” 

As she added the last words, the black frown that 
had darkened the man’s face lifted suddenly, and the 
expression of intense devotion returned to make it 
beautiful. He turned that other face upward, scan- 
ned it with those magnificent eyes of his, now soft 
and tender, and answered, with a sigh that ended in 
asmnile: 

“It would be death for me to find that, after all I 
have suffered, done and desired for you, there was no 
reward but falsehood and base ingratitude. It must 
hot be so; and in that thought 1 will find patience to 
work on for one whom 1 try to love for your sake.” 

A momentary expression of infinite love and long- 
ing touched the girl’s face, and filled her eyes with 
tenderness. But it passed, and settling herself more 
comfortably, she asked: 

‘‘How have you prospered since you wrote? 
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Well, I know, else I should have read 
glance.” 

* Beyond my hopes. We crossed t: 
friends already, and shall meet as > 
inspiration of yours, and has worked 
Monsieur from the country has not y: 
he?” 

“ He called when I was out, T dis 
for 1 feel safer when you are by, and 
whet his appetite by absence.” 

* How is this toend? As wo last 
“Yes; but not yet. We must bes 
can only be through himself. Lea 
know him well, and he is willing to 
Now I shall feed you, for it occurs to 
fasting. See, lam ready for you.” 
She left him, and ran to and fro, pr 
little supper, but on her lips still lay 
scious power, and in the eyes that fo 
lurked a glance of disquiet and distr 





Mrs. Vane was driving in the park 
carriage, for she kept none—but 
hearts of several amiable dowagers 
were always at her command. J) 
elegant of these she was reclining, 0: 
scious of the many glances of curk 
tion fixed upon the lovely fiwe, ens! 
black tulle bonnet, with its fill of 
to heighten her blonde beauty. 
Two gentlemen were entering t! 
she passed by for another turn; + 
nounced her name, and sprang for 
nized the voice, ordered the cari 
when Douglas came up, held out 
with a smile of welcome. He tou' 
his pleasure at meeting her, and 
glance at his companion: 
“ Permit me to present my fri 
pont, just from Paris, and happy 
a fair countrywoman.” 
Dupres executed a superb bow, # 
pliments in his mother tongue, 
with an air of pretty perplexity 
English, while she gave him her» 
« Monsieur must pardon me tha. 
my native language so sully that ' 
to use it in his presence. My y 
Spain, and since then England or 
home; but to this dear country 1) 
come any friend of M. Douglas.” 
As she turned to Earl, and list 
of Lady Lennox, Dupres fixed «© 
upon her, His keen eye ran over 
foot, and nothing seemed to ¢ 
Her figure was concealed by a gre’ * 
velvet; her hair waved plainly av 
net; the heavy folds of her dress | 
and her delicately-gloved hand: 
the deep lace of her handkerel, : 
pale, her eyes were languid, he: 
smiling, and her voice had lost 
She looked older, graver, more }) 
than when Douglas last saw her. 
“You have been ill, I fear?’ 
her with visible solicitude, whil 
down, yet marked every word sh: 
“ Yes, quite ill; I have been |' 
the last month, that I can hardly | 
my countenance. A heavy cold, 
me a prisoner till these few days 
driven out, being still too feeble | 
Earl was about to express his + 
exclaimed: 
« Behold! it is he—the friend 
tortures of that tempestuous | 
ward him by a word from M. | 
from madame. Is it permitted? 
Scarcely waiting for an a 
gentleman darted forward, and 
of a gentleman who was bendiny 
wijust his stirrup. A few hasty 
gestures prepared the stranger | 
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clyre, a silver bow and arrow, a slender 
uy colors, a pair of ebony castancts; a 
‘ted tamborine lay on the couch; little 
bodices, jackets, skirts, boots, slippers, 
f rosy, blue, white and green tulle were 
sng and scattered everywhere. In the 
4 gay confusion, stood a figure in perfect 
hit. A slight, blooming girl of eighteen, 
evidently an actress—for though busily 
contents of two chests that stood before 
4 en costume, as if she had been reviewing 
»e, and had forgotten to take off the vari- 
\ different suits which she had tried on. 
it of black velvet, turned up with a white 
- stuck askew on her blonde head; scarlet 
brass heels, adorned her feet; a short 
skirt was oddly contrasted with a blue 
Hussar jacket, and a flame-colored silk 
\npleted her piquante array. 
of tenderest joy and admiration lighted up 
dark features, as he leaned in, watching 
‘reature purse up her lips and bend her 
‘cep consideration, over a faded pink and 
vish dress, just unfolded. 


“ 





‘tthe door behind him, as he spoke, and 
with open arms. The girl dropped the 
* he held, turned sharply, and surveyed the 
: with little surprise, but much amusement, 
‘nly clapping her hands, she broke into a 
shter, exclaiming, as she examined him: 
‘h! you are superb. I admire you thus; 
holy is becoming, the beard ravishing, and 
‘semble beyond my hopes. I salute you, 


then, and embrace me. So long away, 
derer welcome than this, my heart?” 
gged her white shoulders, and submitted 
a Close, kissed and caressed with ardor, by 
id or lover, asking a multitude of questions 
and smoothing the petals of a crumpled 
juite unmoved by the tender names show- 
her, the almost tierce affection that glowed 
panion’s face, and lavished itself in demon- 
f delight at regaining her. 
ll me, darling, why do I find you at such 
it wise or needful?” 
leasant, and I please myself now. I have 
‘d here since you have been gone. At my 
he country, they say, at the other place. 
there were dull; no one came, and at last 
’. Once here, the old mania returned; I 
ow the gay life I love, and while I waited, I 





you anxious for my return? Did you miss 
rity 


did, for I needed you, my Juan,” she an- 
“Do you know we must have 
I am deciding which of my properties I 
though it breaks my heart to part with 
‘other Ursule will dispose of them, and as I 
r want them again, they must go.” 
vill you never need them again? There 
course but that in the end.” 
sband will never let me dance, except for 
pleasure,” she answered, dropping a half 
‘alf mocking courtesy, and glancing at him 


4 


ved her gloomily, as she waltzed away, 
er brass heels together, and humming a 
‘re in time to her graceful steps. He shook 
threw himself wearily into a chair, and 
forehead upon his hand. The gitl watched 
ter shoulder, paused, shook off the jaunty 
ed the red domino, and, stealing toward 
ted herself upon his knee, peering under 
vith a captivating air of penitence, as she 
rm about his neck, and whispered in his 


nt you, mon ami, and I will keep my prom- 
{-by, when all is as we would have it. Be- 
ud be gay again, because I do not love you 
are grim and grave, like an Englishman.” 
\t ever love me, my—” 
‘ped his mouth with a kiss, and answered, 
vothed the crisp black curls off his forehead: 
hall see how well I love you, by-and-by.” 
is always ‘ by-and-by,’ never now. I have 
‘hat Inever shall possess you, even if my 
You are so cold, so 
us, Lhave no faith in you, though 1 adore 





Iever broken the promise made so long 
lare not, for you know that the penalty of 


\ for you, not for me. Iam wiser now; Ido 
ou, but I need you, and at last I think—I 


ulded the last words, the black frown that 
ned the man’s face lifted suddenly, and the 
n of intense devotion returned to make it 

He turned that other face upward, scan- 
th those magnificent eyes of his, now soft 
vr, and answered, with a sigh that ended in 


uld be death for me to find that, after all I 
red, done and desired for you, there was no 
it fulsehood and base ingratitude. It must 
i and in that thought 1 will tind patience to 
for one whom I try to love for your sake.” 

entary expression of infinite love and long- 
ed the girl’s face, and filled her eyes with 
ss. But it passed, and settling herself more 








have you prospered since you wrote? 














Well, T kno 
glance.” | 
* Beyond my hopes. We crossed together; we are 
friends already, and shall meet as such. It was an | 
inspiration of yours, and has worked like a charm. | 
Monsieur from the country has not yet appeared, has 
he?” | 
“ He called when I was out. Idid not regret it, 
for I feel safer when you are by, and it is as well to 
whet his appetite by absence.” 
* How is this toend? As we last planned?” 
“Yes; but not yet. We must besure, and that we 
can only be through himself. Leave it to me. I 
know him well, and he is willing to be led, I fancy. 
Now I shall feed you, for it occurs to me that you are 
fusting. See, lam ready for you.” 
She left him, and ran toand fro, preparing a dainty 
little supper, but on her lips still lay a smile of con- 
scious power, and in the eyes that followed her, still 
lurked a glance of disquiet and distrust. 


w, else I should have read it at the first | 








Mrs. Vane was driving in the park—not in her own 
carriage, for she kept none—but having won the 
hearts of several iable d gers, their ipag 
were always at her command. In one of the most 
elegant of these she was reclining, apparently uncon- 
scious of the many glances of curiosity and admira- 
tion fixed upon the lovely face, enshrined in the little 
black tulle bonnet, with its fall of transparent lace 
to heighten her blonde beauty. 

Two gentlemen were entering the great gate, as 
she passed by for another turn; one of them pro- 
nounced her name, and sprang forward. She recog- 
nized the voice, ordered the carriage to stop, and 
when Douglas came up, held out her hand to him, 
with a smile of wel He t 1 it, expressed 
his pleasure at meeting her, and added, seeing her 
glance at his companion: 

“ Permit me to present my friend, Monsieur Du- 
pont, just from Paris, and happy in so soon meeting 
a fair countrywoman.” 

Dupres executed a superb bow, and made his com- 
pliments in his mother tongue. Mrs. Vane listened 
with an air of pretty perplexity, and answered, in 
English, while she gave him her most beaming look: 

* Monsieur must pardon me that I have forgotten 
my native language so sadly that I dare not venture 
to use it in his presence. My youth was spent in 
Spain, and since then England or India has been my 
home; but to this dear country I most cordially wel- 
come any friend of M. Douglas.” 

As she turned to Earl, and listened to his tidings 
of Lady Lennox, Dupres fixed a searching glance 
upon her. His keen eye ran over her from head to 
foot, and nothing seemed to escape his scrutiny. 
Her figure was concealed by a great mantle of black 
velvet; her hair waved plainly away under her bon- 
net; the heavy folds of her dress flowed over her feet, 
and her delicately-gloved hands lay half buried in 
the deep lace of her handkerchief. She was very 
pale, her eyes were languid, her lips sad even in 
smiling, and her voice had lost its lightsome ring. 
She looked older, graver, more pensive and dignitied 
than when Douglas last saw her. 

“You have been ill, I fear?” he said, regarding 
her with visible solicitude, while his friend looked 
down, yet marked every word she uttered. 

“Yes, quite ill; I have been through so much in 
the last month, that I can hardly help betraying it in 
my countenance. A heavy cold, with fever, has kept 
me a prisoner till these few days past, when I have 
driven out, being still too feeble to walk.” 

Earl was about to express his sorrow, when Dupres 
exclaimed: 

“ Behold! it is he—the friend who so assuaged the 
tortures of that t Let me re- 
ward him by a word from M. Douglas, and a smile 
from madame. Is it permitted?” 

Searcely waiting for an assent, the vivacious 
gentleman darted forward, and arrested the progress 
of a gentleman who was bending at the 
adjust his stirrup. A few hasty words and emphatic 
gestures prepared the stranger for the interview, and 
with the courtesy of a Spaniard, he ted, and 
advanced bare-headed, to be pr 1 to i 
It was Arguelles; and even Douglas was struck with 
his peculiar beauty, and the native pride that was 
but half veiled by the southern softness of his man- 
ners. He spoke English well, but when Mrs. Vane 
addressed him in Spanish, he answered with a flash 
of pleasure that proved how grateful to him was the 
sound of his own melodious tongue. 

Too wellbred to continue the conversation in a lan- 
guage which excluded the others, Mrs. Vane soon 
broke up the party by inviting Douglas and his friend 
to call upon her that evening, adding, with a glance 
toward the Spaniard: 
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“It is well; we will go; I will study her, and if 
be that lovely devil, we will cast her out, and so 
avenge the past. But you see, this Spaniard is to be 
there; he may serve us, for he will be enslaved at 
once, if she uses those tine eyes of hers as she did 


just now; and while she captivates Arguelles, Dupres 


will captivate her in a lesscharming manner. 1lown 
that those eyes of hers are like Virginie’s in shape 
and color, but not in expression, for they are pensive 
and soft; the girl’s were brilliant as stars, and as 
cold,” replied Dupres. 

“You are sure you would remember her again?” 
“T have little doubt of it; for though I never 
spoke with her, [have heard her speak often, have 
watched her, night after night, and from my boy, 
who adored her, have learned many a small trait of 
character, which will serve me now. 1am so chang- 
ed, I fancy she would not recall me, even if I gave 
my own naine, but it is better to conceal myself be- 
hind that altered syllable for a time.” 

“T wish it had been possible to bring Gustave.” 

“ Unwise, unsafe; the boy is better out of the affair; 
for though he might be quicker to discover, he would 
be less secure in the keeping of the secret. Such is 
her power over men, that a glance, a touch, a tone, 
would win him back to her side, and we should be 
wounded with our own weapon, Let him rest tran- 
quil with his little wife, and forget the grande passion 
of his schooldays,” replied the Frenchman, as they 
strolled on. 

At nine o’clock, a cab left Douglas at the door of a 
handsome house ina West End square. A servant 
in livery admitted him, and, passing up one flight of 
stairs, richly carpeted, softly lighted, and decorated 
with flowers, he entered a wide doorway, hung with 
curtains of blue damask, and found himself in a 
charming room. Directly opposite, hung a portrait 
of Colonel Vane, a handsome, soldierly man, with 
such a cordial smile upon the painted lips, that his 
friend involuntarily smiled in answer, and advanced, 
as if to greet his host. 

“ Would that he were here to welcome you.” 

The voice was at his side, and there stood Mrs. 
Vane. But not the woman whom he met in Lady 
Lennox’s drawing-room; that was a young and 
blooming creature, festally arrayed—this a pale, sad- 
eyed widow, in her weeds. Never, surely, had weeds 
been more becoming, for the black dress, in spite of 
its nun-like simplicity, had an air of elegance that 
many a ball-dress lacks, and the widow’s cap was a 
mere froth of tulle, encircling the fair face, and con- 
cealing all the hair but two plain bands upon the 
forchead. Not an ornament was visible but a tiny 
pearl brooch which Douglas himself had given his 
friend long ago, and a wedding-ring upon the hand 
that once had worn the opal also. ‘She, too, was 
looking upward toward the picture, and foran instant 
a curious pause fell between them. 

The apartment was an entire contrast to the gay 
and brilliant drawing-rooms he had been accustomed 
tosee. Softly lighted by the pale flame of antique 
lamps, the eye was relieved from the glare of gas, 
while the graceful blending of blue and silver, in 
furniture, hangings and decorations, pleased one as 
achange from the more garish colors, so much in 
vogue. A few rare pictures leaned from the walls; 
several statues stood cool and still in remote recesses ; 
from the curtained entrance of another door was 
blown the odorous breath of flowers, and the rustle 
of leaves, the drip of falling water, betrayed the ex- 
istence of a conservatory close at hand. 

“No wonder you were glad to leave the country, 
for a home like this,” said Douglas, as she paused. 

“Yes, it is pleasant to be here; but I should tell 
you that it is not my own. My kind friend, Lady 
Leigh, is in Rome for the winter, and knowing that I 

was a homeless little creature, she begged me to stay 
here, and keep both servants and house in order till 
she came again. I was very grateful, for I dread the 
loneliness of lodgings, and having arranged matters 
to suit my taste, I shall nestle here till spring tempts 
ime to the hills again.” 

She spoke quite simply, and seemed as thankful for 
kindness as a solitary child. Despite his suspicions, 
and all the causes for distrust—nay, even hatred, if 
his belief was true—Douglas could not resist the wish 
that she might be proved innocent, and somewhere 
tind the safe home her youth and beauty needed. So 
potent was the fascination of her presence, that when 
with her his doubts seemed unfounded, and so great 
was the confusion into which his mind was thrown 
by these conflicting impressions, that his native com- 
posure quite deserted him at times. It did so then, 
for, leaning nearer, as they sat together on a couch, 
he asked, almost abruptly: 

“Why do I find you so changed, in all respects, that 
I searcely recognize my friend just now?” 











an English home to Senor Arguelles, if he is a stran- 
ger here, and to enjoy again the familiar sound of the 
language which is dearer to me than my own.” 

Three hats were lifted, and three grateful gentle- 
men expressed their thanks with smiles of satistac- 
tion; then the carriage rolled on, the senor galloped 
off, looking very like some knightly figure from a ro- 
mance, and Douglas turned to his companion with an 


“It will gratify me to extend the hospitalities of | 


“You mean this?” and she touched her dress. 
“As you have honored me with the name of friend, I 
will speak frankly, and explain my seeming caprice. 
At the desire of Lady Lennox, I laid aside my weeds, 
and found that I could be a gay, young girl again. 
but with that discovery came another, which made 
me regret the change, and resolve to return to my 
sad garb.” 

“You mean that you found the change made you 
too beautiful for George’s peace? Poor lad—l knew 





eager, “Tell me, is it she?” 
“No; Virginie would be but one-and-twenty, and 

this woman must be thirty if she is a day, ungallant 

that Iam to say so of the charming creature,” 
“You have not seen her to advantage, Antoine. 


“and then pronounce. 
ceive the great change this short time has wrought, 
for we parted only ten days ago,” said Douglas, dis- 
appointed, yet not convinced, 





Wait till you meet her again to-night in full toilet, | 
She has been ill; even I per- | 


his secret, and now I understand your sacrifice,” 
Earl said, as she paused, too delicate to betray her 


|| es 


him? You see Tuse a friend’s privilege to the 
utmost.” 

She still looked down, and the color deepened vis- 
ibly in her smooth cheek, as she replied: 

“Tt was not possible, nor will it ever be, for him.” | 
“You have not vowed yourself to an eternal wid- | 
owhood, I trust?” 
She looked up suddenly, as if to rebuke the per- | 
sistent questioner, but something in his eager face 
changed her own expression of displeasure into one 
of half-concealed confusion, 

“No; it is so sweet to be beloved, that I have not | 
the courage to relinguish the hope of retasting the 
happiness so quickly snatched from me before.” 
Douglas rose suddenly, and paced down the room, 
as if attracted by a balmy gust that just then came 
floating in. But in truth, he fled from the syren by 
his side, for, despite the bitter past, the late loss, the 
present distrust, something softer than pity, warmer 
than regard, seemed crecping into his heart, and the 
sight of the beautiful, blushing face made his own 
cheek burn with a glow such as his love for Diana 
had never kindled. Indignant at his own weakness, 
he paused half way down the long room, wheeled 
about, and came back, saying, with his accustomed 
tone of command disguised by a touch of pity: 

* Come and do the honors of your little paradise. 
I am restless to-night, and the splash of that foun- 
tain has a soothing sound that tempts me to draw 
nearer.” 

She went with him, and, standing by the fountain’s 
brim, talked tranquilly of many things, till the sound 
of voices caused them to look toward the drawing- 
room. Two gentlemen were evidently coming to join 
them, and Earl said, with a smile: 

“ You have not asked why I came alone; yet your 
invitation included Arguelles and Dupont.” 

Again the blush rose to her cheek, and she answer- 
ed, hastily, as she advanced to meet her guests: 

*T forgot them ; now I must atone for my rudeness.” 

Down the green vista came the gentlemen—the 
stout Frenchman tripping on before, the dark Span- 
iard walking behind, with a dignity of bearing that 
made his companion’s gait more ludicrous by com- 
parison. Compliments were exchanged, and then, 
as the guests expressed a desire to linger in the 
charming spot, Mrs. Vane led them on, doing the 
honors with her accustomed grace. Busied in trans- 
lating the names of remarkable plants into Spanish 
for Arguelles, they were somewhat in advance of the 
other pair, and after asharp glance or two at Douglas, 
Dupres paused behind a young orange-tree, saying, 
in a low whisper: 

“Youare gving fast, Earl. Finish this business 
soon, or it will be too late for anything but flight.” 

“No fear; but what can J do? I protest I never 
was so bewildered in my life. Help me, for Heaven’s 
sake, and do it at once!” replied Douglas, with a 
troubled and excited air. 

“Chut! you English have no idea of finesse; you 
bungle sadly. See, now, how smoothly I will dis- 
cover all I wish to know.” Then aloud, as he moved 
on, “I assure you, mon ami, it is an orange, not a 
lemon-tree. Madame shall decide the point, and 
award me yonder fine flower, if I am right.” 

** Monsieur is correct, and here is the prize.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Vane lifted her hand to break 
the flower which grew just above her. As she 
stretched her arm upward, her sleeve slipped back, 
and on her white wrist shone the wide bracelet once 
attached to the opal ring. As if annoyed by its ex- 
posure, she shook down her sleeve with a quick ges- 
ture, and before either gentleman could assist her, 
she stepped on a low seat, gathered the azalea, and 
turned to descend. Her motion was sudden, the seat 
frail; it broke as she turned, and she would have 
fallen, had not Arguelles sprung forward and caught 
her hands. She recovered herself instantly, and 
apologizing for her awkwardness, presented the 
flower with a playful speech. To Earl’s great sur- 


compliments, and bowing, siléntly settled it in his 
button-hole, with such a curious expression that his 
friend fancied he had made some unexpected discoy- 
ery. He had—but not what Douglas imagined, as he 
lifted his brows inquiringly when Mrs. Vane and her 
escort walked on. 

“Hush!” breathed Dupres in answer; “ask her 
where Jitomar is, in some careless way.” 

“Why?” asked Earl, recollecting the man for the 
first time. 

But his question received no reply, and the en- 
trance of a servant with refreshments offered the 
desired pretext for the inquiry. 

“ Where is your handsome Jitomar? His oriental 
face and costume would give the finishing touch to 
this Eastern garden of palms and lotus-flowers,” 


wine, when they paused at a rustic table by the 
fountain. 

“ Poor Jitomar—I have lost him!” she replied. 

* Dead?” exclaimed Earl. 

*O,no; and I should have said, Happy Jitomar, 
for he is on his way home to his own palms and lotus- 
flowers. He dreaded another winter here so much, 
that when a good opportunity offered for his return, 
I let him go, and have missed him sadly ever since— 
for he was a faithful servant to me.” 

* Let us drink the health of this good and faithful 





young lover, who had asked and been denied. 
She colored beautifully, and sat silent; but Douglas 
was possessed by an irresistible desire to probe her 





heart as deeply as he dared, and quite unconscious 
that interest lent his voice and inanner an unusual 
| warmth, he asked, thinking only of poor George: 


| 


| torrid land where lie belongs,” 


| 
| 


| 


prise, Dupres received it without his usual flow of 


said Douglas, as he offered his hostess a glass of | 


servant, and wish him a prosperous voyage to the | 
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tellinto the fountain, with @ splash that caused a 


| little wave to break over the basin’s edge, and wet 
| Mrs. Vane’s foot with an unexpected bath. 


“Great heavens—wlmt carelessness! A thousand 
pardons! Madame, permit me to repair the damage, 
although it is too great an honor for me, mal a droit 


| that Lam,” exclaimed the Frenchman, with a gesture 


of despair. 

Mrs. Vane shook her dress, and assured him that 
no harm was done; but nothing could prevent the 
distressed gentleman from going down upon his 


| knees, and with his perfumed handkerchief removing 


several drops of water from the foot of his hostess— 
during which process he discovered that, being still 


| an invalid, she wore quilted black silk boots, with 
| down about the tops; also that thongh her foot was a 


| very pretty one, it was by no means as small as that 


of Virginie Varens. 

| When this small stir was over, Mrs. Vane ted the 
way back to the saloon, and here Douglas was more 
| than ever mystified by Dapres’s behaviour. Entirely 
| ignoring madame’s presence, he devoted himself to 
Arguelles, besetting him with questions regarding 
Spain, his own family, pursuits and tastes; on all of 
which points the Spaniard satistied him, and aecepted 
his various invitations for the coming days, looking 
much at their fair hostess the while, who was much 
engrossed with Douglas, and seemed quite content. 

Arguelles was the first to leave, and his departure 
broke up the party. As Earl and Dupres drove off 
together, the former exclaimed, ina fever of curiosity ; 

“Are you satisfied ?” 

* Entirely.” 

“She is not Virginie, then?” 

On the contrary, she is Virginie, I suspect.” 

“You suspect? I thonght you were entirely 
satisfied.” 

“On another point, I am. She baffles me some- 
what, 1 confess, with her woman’s art in dress. But 
I shall discover her yet, if you let me condnet the 
affair in my own way. Ladore mystery; to fathom 
a secret, trace a He, discover a disguise, is my delight. 
[should make a superb detective. Apropos to that, 
promise me that you will not call in the help of your 
blundering constabulary, police, or whatever you 
name them, until I give the word. They will destroy 
the eclat of the denouement, and annoy me by their 
stupidity.” 

“T leave all to you, and regret that the absence of 
this Jitomar should complicate the affair, What 
deviltry ishe engaged in now, do you think? Not 
travelling to India, of course, though she told it very 
charmingly.” 

His companion whispered three words in his ear. 
Earl fell back, and stared at him, exclaiming, pres- 
ently: 

“ Tt is impossible!” 

* Nothing is impossible to me,” returned the other, 
with an air of conviction. ‘That point is clear to 
my mind; one other remains, and being more diffi- 
cult, | must consider it. But have no fear; this brain 
of mine is fertile in inventions, and by morning will 
have been inspired with a design which will enchant 
you by its daring, its t its 
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Our Curious Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Application of Photography to Sculpture. 

The process consists of taking twenty-four like- 
nesses, at once, of the person whose bust or statue is 
required, by means of the same number of cameras 
placed in the circumference of a large circular room. 
The negative of one of these is then placed in a magic 
lantern, and the image formed by it is thrown on 
roughened glass. The block of clay, which is to form 
the model, being placed on a revolving stand, the 
circumference of which is divided into twenty-four 
parts, an outline is formed on the clay from the image 
on the glass, by means of a pantograph. The same 
is done by the twenty-three other negatives, the 
clay being turned round so as to present correspond- 
ing sides, and thus the model contains twenty-four 
outlines. The ridges of superfluous clay are then 
skilfully removed. 





New Mode of destroying Rats, etc. 

A new apparatus has just been invented in France, 
which is said to be very effective in destroying ani- 
mals that burrow in any way in the ground. It con- 
sists of a small portable stove, which is capable of 
being inclosed perfectly, by means of a cover with a 
flange, the lower edge of which is forced into the 
earth, previously moistened. A kind of bellows keeps 
up the combustion of the twigs, ete., which are 
within, and forces the smoke into the remotest rami- 
fications of the subterranean passages, rendering the 
respiration of the animals there absolutely impossi- 
ble, and by consequence suffocating them. In one 
locality, where the foxes were so numerous as to be 
intolerable, twelve of them were destroyed at once 
by means of this contrivance. 








The Pump. 
| This hydraulic machine is said to have been in- 
| vented by Ctesibius, of Alexandria, about 120 B. C.; 
| but on what principle it was then constructed is not 
ascertained. The date of the invention of modern 


cried Dupres, as he | times is the commencement of the fifteenth century. 


| touched his glass to that of Arguelles, who looked | The rise of water in the pump was long supposed to 
somewhat bewildered, both by the odd name and the | be due to the principle that nature “abhors a 


hew ceremony. 


| 
| vacuum” and the true reason (the pressure of the 


By some mishap, as Dupres turned to replace his | atmosphere) was not ascertained till the middle of 
“Was it not possible to spare both yourself and | glass upon the table, it slipped from his hand, and | the seventeenth century. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE DESOLATE-HEARTED. 


~~~ 
BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


O, thou of the desolate heart! 

Where has thy bright dream flown? 
Is there not an accent of love, 

To wake with its life-giving tone 
An ccho of gladness within thee ?— 

A joy-strain to claim as thine own? 


Thou who hast so wearily lingered 
Amid the blank haunts of despair, 

Whose soul hath so long been o’ershadowed 
By gloom-clouds of sorrow and care, 

O, say, seest not thou a gleaming 
Of sunlight commingling there ? 


Canst thou fathom the depths of thy being, 
And find but a dark, blank space ? 

Canst see not an image engraven— 
Some beautiful, smiling face ? 

Have even bright dream visions left thee, 
Or come not, for want of a place? 


Thy spirit, entombed in the darkness 
Of aimless existence hath lain; 


N 
J 
Awake, awake from the slumber— 
The dumb trance that’s over thy brain, 
And walk in the sunlight of gladness, 
And listen to joy’s sweet strain. 
V 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BOB’S LITTLE TRUNK. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 








“ HARRY, come out of that kitchen; I’m ashamed 
of you,” cried a weak, querulous voice. 

“Ashamed of me—you would not have me light my 
cigar in the parlor I hope?” 

“O, your cigar!” sniffed the lady, giving him a 
contemptuous glance as the six footer came out upon 
the threshold and calmly looked down upon the vir- 
tuous and flushed lady, his mother. “It’s a great 
deal your cigar you went in for—I believe that. 
You’re a fool, Charles Austin!” 

“Thank you, madam.” And the smoke curled 
blandly from his lips as he strode after her through 
the narrow passage and up the stairs. 

«You know it’s no place for you in the kitchen,” 
continued the woman, still more angrily—“a young 
man of your position, and all is, Charles, I shall have 
to inform your father.” 

“Of what, madam?” 

“Of improper doings, that’s what, sir. You know 
as well as [do what I mean. I'd scorn to couple the 
name of any son of mine with that—that—baggage. 
O, Charles, I’m ashamed and disgusted!” 

“Are you speaking of Molly?” 

“The audacious!” cried his mother, putting back 
her head and staring with wide eyes and inflamed 
visage. “ Why you mention her name as easily and 
naturally as if it were one of your sisters.” 

“Why, mother, I’m surprised. Isn’t she a good 
cook?” 

“A good cook!” the poor woman’s face grew purple. 

“A capital washer and ironer?”’ 

“Capital!” the voice was choked with passion. 

“An excellent economist, as I have heard you say?” 

“Charles Henry Dollivan Austin—you—you will 
killme!” cried the lady, breathlessly. 

“‘Haven’t you often boasted of your own capability 
in those interesting little femini plish ts?” 

“Charles Henry Dol—” 

“And did you ever see such clear starching?” 

“Charles Hen—” 

“And then the waffles, mother—the delicious waf- 
fles! And her inimitable grace in holding the broom- 
stick—not obliquely, as I am sure you would if you 
had one in your hand just now, but such soft curves 
and flexures—it’s really the—hallo! my cigar is out. 
V’ll just step down—” 
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“No you wont!” cried his angry mother. 

“O, well, morning, then; I’m late, I fear.” 

“Cha—” the poor woman fell on the lowest stair 
with all the sympt of apoplexy visible in her face 
and gesture. 

Presently came flying down Miss Celia, splendidly 
arrayed for a morning call. She had taken pains as 
most young ladies do to show her watch-chain, her 
bracelets, and the glittering ornaments in her ears 
which were not half concealed by a fashionable 
bonnet. 

“Why mother, whatever are you down there for?” 








had the unblushing mendacity to talk of her accom- | 
plishments in the way of cooking, and washing and 
ironing.” 

“And what if he did? It was only to torment you. 
You know he is such a tease. Why, Charlie’d as 
soon cut his hand off as—psha! it’s simply nonsense.” 

‘* Nonsense or not, I tell you, Celia, there’s some- 
thing in it, and I shall pack that creature off to-day.” 

“O, good gracious, mother! and our party coming 
off to-morrow night. Let her stay till then, for pity’s 
sake, and keep aneye on Charlie. He can’t runaway 
with her between now and to-morrow night. After 
that, turn her off and welcome.”” And Miss Celia ran 
radiant down the front steps, while her mother went 
slowly up stairs to ponder on her trouble, and plan 
how most effectually to give “ that creature!” a piece 
of her mind. 

As for Molly, she moved peacefully round, a smile 
on her lips and a check apron over her print gown. 
A neater, prettier maid it would have been hard to 
find; but here let me go back a little and explain her 
antecedents. 

In the country, forty miles from any city, Molly 
first saw the light. Her father died before her birth, 
her mother just after, and the little thing grew up 
with no knowledge of the tender love she had lost. 
When she was seven, her uncle adopted her, a tall, 
gaunt, unwholesome looking man, with a hungry eye 
and craving nature. He wasa widower with one son, 
Bob, four years older than Molly, a precocious lad, 
growing very fast, in whose narrow chest the seeds of 
consumption were thickly sown. Moreover, he was 
a genius, and at the age of eleven had already learned 
all that could be taught him in the village school. To 
little Molly his heart warmed when she first entered 
upon the sanded floor of the kitchen, for the moment 
she saw him, though he was a stranger, her pretty 
red lips opened with a smile. The old farm house 
had been very lonely, with only tall, grim, hard- 
working Dorothy, or “‘ Dort,” as the old man called 
her, and its great, haunted rooms had never been 
tolerable to the boy. - But little Molly had come; he 
had a companion—an imaginative, impulsive crea- 
ture, who believed all the wild stories he told her, and 
looked up at him with awful reverence when he 
“made poetry,” who was a willing student at his 
very feet, and whose only ambition was to know as 
much as Bob. Meanwhile she was an obedient pupil 
under grim Dort, who hardened her muscles and 
strengthened her young limbs in the most approved 
fashion of the times, till Molly could make doughnuts 
and put a shirt together, bake, brew, wash and clear 
starch with the best housekeeper in the county when 
she was fourteen. Moreover she could work out 
many an abstruse problem in mathematics, read like 
a juvenile Mrs. Siddons, for the texture of her voice 
was wonderful, though she did not know it; sing like 
a wildwood bird, stitch like a sewing-machine, and 
altogether was the miracle that one sees among wo- 
men twice perhaps in a century. 

Meantime Bob grew up fearfully learned and fright- 
fully thin. His chest sunk an inch beneath the 
normal and healthy cavity that nature imposes, his 
handsome blue eye grew too large even for beauty, 
his lips were purple, his appetite unhealthy, and his 
passion for study, alas! undiminished. 

“Whatever in nater’s name I’m a going to do with 
that boy,” the old man would say, and stop with a 
perplexed sigh. 

Bob was ambitious, had a singularly loving and 
docile nature; became quite a devotee at the age of 
sixteen, while Molly was a little maid scarcely into 
her teens, and finally made up his mind after gaining 
the hardly wrung consent of his miserly old father to 
go to college and study for the ministry. So Molly 
got all his clothes ready, packed them with a loving 
hand and tears enough to consecrate them; but alas! 
the day on which he was to start, even as the time- 
honored stagecoach stood at the door, the poor fellow 
was taken with a hemorrhage, and never left his bed 
again. 

Molly was his nurse for two long years. What les- 
sons of patience, and faith and trust did she not learn 
from that noble mind, chained down like a prisoned 
eagle, and looking out from those hollow cavities with 
loving sweetness upon all things; breathing forth 
submission and a tender patience that proved the 
beauty and reality of his religion. He did not even 
then give up his post as teacher and minister to one 
soul at least. Molly must learn Latin; and nothing 
loth the child brought her slate and her grammag, 
and pupil and teacher grew wiser as they studied. 





Molly was fifteen when he died. Fifteen the very 
day she stood in the death-hushed chamber, one hand 
in his, and saw the soul put on its heavenly garments. 





she cried, in amaze. ‘I can’t jump over you.” 

“O, Celia, Celia! your mother is in such trouble as 
never was before, which the two story house and the 
children in check aprons, and your father working at 
day work like any apprentice, was nothing like it.” 

“There, mother, I told you you should never say 
‘which;’ it isn’t proper.” 

“Don’t talk to me about that—it’s my heart is 
broken that makes unproper language. O, Celia! to 
think how we’ve toiled and spent for that boy, think- 
ing him to be which was in time an honor to the 
family, and now to—to—see what he’s fallen to.” 
And the poor woman sobbed outright. 

“‘ Why, pray what has Charlie done?” cried the girl, 
quite trightened for the moment. 

‘OQ, that horrid girl down stairs! that horrid, low, 


ma—making love to her.” 
«‘ Nonsense, mama.” 
“It’s true; I found him there this morning, and 





vulgar creature inthe kitchen! Charlie’s been—been | 


window opened wide, showing the glorious sunshine 


| ing them in an atmosphere of heavenly beauty. 


She never forgot that scene. The large room, the | * p 

| seventy. You must use it to buy books and clothes 
pouring over the meadows and the far off hills, bath- with, and to carry you to the city if father does not 
| see fit to aid you. I trust, dear little Molly, that in 


| The thin, worn out figure so slight that the white | 


| coverlet laid evenly over all, the wistful eyes, the old 
father, stern,.and yet half frightened at this near 
contact with the invisible, ‘‘ Dort,” her gaunt features 
working convulsively and the tears rolling unwiped 
down the yellow cheeks, the table drawn away, full 
of vials, the closed Bible laying just above on the pil- 
low, the canary, fluttering but silent in the window, 





the soft murmur of the winds among the tops of the | 


| pine trees in the garden outside, all these became as | 


| it were that moment inwrought in her very life. 

Bob had seen her alone that morning. As a dying 
saint may he told her that he loved her, and that he 
| had urged his father to educate her. 
| ‘For thisis not your place, darling,” he said, feebly. 
“Not but what while you are here you are doing the 


wider. This isolation does not suit you, I know. 
Prevail upon my father to let you go to the city. No 
harm shall come to you; for if God permits, I will 
watch over you and be your good angel as you have, 
in the earthly life, been mine. If I had lived, I won- 
der if you would have loved me as I love you? I fear 
not, little Molly, I fear not, though you say yes; and 
it comforts me, dear, inexpressibly, too, to hear you 
say so. But Iam not onea woman could love easily.” 

And the next day he laid in his coffin, and the next 
in his grave. 

So Molly went-about her household duties very 
gravely now, and some way they grew irksome to her. 
Not that she did not like work, but the stimulus to 
and reward of exertion were gone. She had no one 
to whom after the toilsome hours were passed she 
could go, and refresh heart and brain; she missed the 
pallid face, the eyes sparkling at her approach, the 
voice that always welcomed her. The work, without 
an object at its close, took on the monotony of drudg- 
ery. She began to think more as privileges the want 
of which had never troubled her. She was growing 
talland comely. Her clothes were scant and sparing- 
ly given. The harmeny of her nature was shocked 
sometimes by her coarse surroundings. Dorothy had 
given her two or three old dresses of good fabric. 
These had made her presentable till now. Her mourn- 
ing was borrowed. The gown she had been obliged 
to tuck in and tuck up; the bonnet was also much too 
large and old. 

“Shall we go to church without mourning?” asked 
Molly, as Saturday drew near and no signs of newer 
apparel made their appearance. 

“Why, I don’t know—I s’pose so. I hinted and 
hinted, but the old man wouldn’t take. He’ll hang 
on to his money now, worse thanever. I do think 
he liked Bob a leetle better, but now there’s nothin’ 
between.” 

“Ts he rich?” asked Molly, innocently. 

“What! your Uncle Jos? Ishouldthinkso. Why, 
he got all your ma’s money, child, ’cause his old 
father, who was as like him as two peas, got angry at 
her marrying beneath her, as he called it. Rich! If 
sixty thousan’ dollars is rich, I guess he’s got it.” 

“Then if that’s the case,” cried Molly, defiantly, 
her cheeks burning, ‘ I sha’n’t stay here!” 

“Gracious! how the child looks like her mother! 
That’s the way she up and spoke when the old man 
put his foot down. Well, why wont you stay here? 
What are you going to do?” 

“Why wont I, when you say he got all my mother’s 
money and was mean enough to let her die poor? 
How can you ask?—and me—a great girl, dressing 
like this!” And she pulled the narrow, shabby frock 
round her, and threw it from her fingers again with 
strong contempt. “ What amI going to do?” she 
continued, with flashing eyes—‘ I'll go out and work 
for my living—yes, I’ll work like a dog for my food 
and clothes, rather than stay here.” 

“But don’t you know it takes money even to get 
away?” asked Miss Dorothy, with a cold, sidelong 
glance at the girl. 

“And I haven’t a cent,” cried Molly, bursting into 
tears. ‘“O, I feel as if I could steal some!” she add- 
ed, angrily. ‘It wouldn’t be any harm—only taking 
my own. But Ishouldn’t say that. O, if Bob had 
only lived, I could have borne it!” and again she 
wept bitterly. 

“There’s a little box up stairs I put on your table,” 
said the grim serving-woman. “I put it there to- 
night, ’cause I happened to come acrost it, and saw 
your name on it writ in big letters, so I suppose it’s 
for you. You'll see it when you go to bed.” i 

It was not near bedtime, but Molly was tired, and 
she darted up suddenly, saying: 

“Tl go to bed now, then.” 

Alone in her chamber, the one opposite that in 
which Bob had lain so long, as large, as cheerless, and 
as full of shadows, Molly went breathlessly to the 
table on which stood Bob’s box. It was an ordinary 
affair enough—worn leather—a few brass headed 
tacks, a strip of morocco across the top, originally 
red, but which had long ago faded toa dull, yellowish 
white, constituted its small framework. The key 
was hanging from it, attached by a bit of brown tape. 
Molly opened the box. There were some papers, 
neatly folded—compositions, Latin theses, a few yel- 
lowed poems, and under them, in a separate nook, a 
little bag of untanned leather. In the bag was the 
sum of seventy dollars, and a bit of a note, whereon 
was traced with trembling hand the following: 


‘DEAR LITTLE MOLLY :—I have been saving this 
sun for some time—saved it from the money given 
me for books and expenses. To you I leave it, only 
wishing it was seven thousand dollars instead of 


the providence of God you may yet have your rights. 
“God bless you. Cousin Bos.” 


Yes, the little note was covered all over with the 
hot tears of the grateful girl. “How could I have 
murmured?” she asked, lifting her weeping eyes 
heavenward—“ and all the time God was so good to 
me.” Now she could go to the city independently of 
her uncle, or the grim, gaunt old housekeeper. Now 
she could buy clothes. She sat herself down to 
consider. 


| “What can I do? Cousin Bob told me I knew 


enough of some things to teach; but I am ignorant 
of others. Ican sew; but I know no trade, and it 
would kill me to be cooped up. I can work! I am 
not ashamed to go into some kitechen—I know there 
I could give satisfaction, and my money would be all 


it’s not the only time; and when I spoke to him he | duty God set you to do, but your sphere should be | mine. Ina year or twoI should have enough to give 


mea year’s schooling with what remains after my 
clothes are bought. Yes, I am rich—rich as a prin- 
cess. I'll see all about it to-morrow.” 

‘Are you sure?” 

“O, very sure,” replied the sobbing girl. “I had 
it tied up in my handkerchief.” 

The questioner was a tall, athletic young man, car- 
rying a gun of the most exquisite finish, a pouch and 
powder horn swung at his side. The girl was artless 
and pretty; she had attracted him all the way from 
the station, and now she was alone, waiting for the 
stagecoach, and in trouble. 

* Look here, Hal,’”’ he said a moment after, to the 
friend standing on the porch of the rustic building, 
** you live in Berkston—do you know an old man there 
by the name of Wilbur—Joseph Wilbur?” 

‘What! old miser Jos? Yes, I know him—rich 
old cove, with nigh a hundred thousand.” 

“ Had he a niece?” 

“So I’ve heard. Cheated her or her mother or 
somebody out of her rights. He’s askinflint; every- 
body hates him.” 

“Then it is all true,” said the first speaker, 
thoughtfully. 

“ What’s all true?” 

*O, nothing.” And Charlie Austin went back into 
the little depot. 

The face he had left bathed in tears, now smiled on 
him like a rainbow through the mist. 

“O, sir, O, I’ve found it. I remember now just 
before 1 started I thrust it between the lining and the 
outside of my bag, and here it is, all safe—clothes, 
schooling and all! I’m so unused to travelling, you 
see, and so got nervous and confused.” 

* Clothes and schooling,” he muttered to himself. 
“What an odd little thing it is—and so confiding, 
poor child! I shall have to look after her.” 

Chance, or was it not Providence, sent the pretty, 
healthy country girl into the kitchen of Jack Austin, 
of the firm of Austin, Balby & Co.,a man who had 
struggled up from nothing, and was not ashamed to 
own it? His wife and daughters were, though Char- 
lie knew nothing of it till one morning in the absence 
of the table-servant, she brought in the breakfast. 
At sight of him her ruddy color fled; she started and 
had nearly let the tray fall. 

Mrs. Austin grew suspicious from that moment. 
Her son’s face which was also conscious, became her 
study that morning, until he asked, bluntly: 

“‘Mother, what are you watching me for?” 

And she answered, as women will: 

“ Nothing.” 

But matters had gone far enough at the time my 
story opens. Mrs. Austin nursed her wrath for an 
hour, and then went down stairs resolved, that party 
or no party, that girl should have her walking ticket 
that day. Meantime the postman had come, and 
Molly was crying quietly over an ill scrawled letter 
which read as follows: 


“MOLLY, DERE CHILD:—Come as soon as u get 
this for the Master is agoin’ to die i think And wants 
to cee u rite away somethin’ bad on his Mind i think 
—and the Loss of bob, too which is wareing him out 
Fast. he ses he shant be eesy till He gives You your 
rites—so come in the first trane or stage or whatever. 

“Yures, * DOROTHY SKITTLES.” 


“Tm going—I must go immediately, if you please,” 
said the pretty little maid, looking up from her letter. 
“My uncle is sick. I’m very sorry—just now in the 
hurry, and—” 

““O. we can spare you,” said Mrs. Austin, severely. 
“‘T have been thinking for some time you had better 
go.” 

If poor little Molly had not been in such perturba- 
tion of spirits, she would have noticed the unkind 
speech; but beyond a momentary surprise she gave 
no token. Her few valuables were soon packed, and 
before night she was welcomed to the grim old house 
by the grim old housekeeper standing on the 
threshold. 

Mrs. Austin congratulated herself weeks after that 
she had got well rid of “that forward minx,” and 
when spring had deepened into summer, summer into 
fall, and Charlie Austin was off for a month on oneof 
his yearly hunting expeditions, the whole family was 
well pleased by a letter from the eldest son and heir, 
announcing that he should marry and bring home a 
wife—“a girl, by Jove, worth seventy thousand!” 
cried Shoddy, senior, rubbing his hands—“ an heiress, 
by Jove! Charlie’s buttered his bread, sir—clever 
boy that Charlie.” 

In due time young Austin came home, and little 
Molly was presented. I leave my readers to imagine 
the shriek of consternation, the surprise and momen- 
tary chagrin of the whole family of Shoddy, but as 
matters were soon satisfactorily explained, the little 
lady was welcomed with rather more enthusiasm 
than was acceptable; but as Charlie proposed living 
in a house of his own, with Miss Dorothy as charge 
de affairs, their fulsome adulation would not annoy 
them long. 

Old Dorothy, hard and sharp as she seemed, was 
after all a true friend to little Molly. She had aided 
and abetted in her escape from the farm, but she had 





| given the old man who was in some sort afraid of her, 

| no peace till he had done his sister’s child this tardy 

| Justice. Bob’s little trunk is among the most sacred 
of Molly Austin’s possessions. 





+ _— oe - 
“Dear me, Mrs. Jones, where’s your son Garry? 
| T aint seen him this long time.” « Well, I'll tell yer, 
| Mrs. Flukes ; his father thought he’d have one of the 
| fam’ly what'd be smart, so he sent him off to get an 
| epedemic edecation,” 
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A MAN’S LO 
BY FREDERIC H. M> 


* Carrie is dead, Bloom 
Ye mignonettes, over 

Her as loved dearly ani’ 
Last, and the best." 


T AM sixty now; I was twenty 
love. 

At twenty I knew a girl with gr 
mouth, bronze curls, and a ring 
mad for her, after the fashion of » 
ing what is termed a first love. 
state of bliss and misery for # 
painfully alive all the time th 
finger-tips with the sensations © 
blood. For Leoline D’Arcie I tho 
die—live if she bade me, die if she 
thoroughly in earnest, but she 
and finally flirted out of my rea 
neighboring watering place—as 
right to do if so it pleased her, 
But I was stunned, I hadat 
mental feeling, and then fell 
fever, through which my brothe: 
up very much changed, but taci' 
of my illness, and I never hea: 
name mentioned afterwards. 
But as time passed I used to bh 
of her, which made me very W 
years after our last meeting, I 
note she had written me, and 5 
ness came over me that I nea) 
vinced then that I had loved f 
my life. Whatever preference: 
in the future for beautiful won 
with its peculiar, thrilling fi 
come back. I could never kno 
ing and self-forgetful again. 

Well, three more years pas» 
and was settled in my professio 
physician of a little green v 
There I commenced a practi 
having plenty of work for head 

The place was noted for its p! 
one summer’s day, a lady was 
in the road before my office dc 
reach her, though there were 
the party to which she belong 
the ground and carried her, }» 
my office, while her friends 
confusion, 

While she remained uncons: 
to me very plain, but instant! 
eyes and spoke, I saw that she 
The brow was white and wide 
the hair gilken and jetty, an: 
singularly mobile. 

Her brother took her home, 
call the next day to see her pr 

She was the village minist. 
acquaintance with the family . 

Six months passed. 

It might have been some ¢ 
blush, a smile, or a word, that 
love for Carrie Felton, but wl 
was a steadfast fate. She ha 
any other woman to have—a 
was inexpressibly beguiling, | 
ed the end. To win her, to k 
have the real love, #0 rare in t 
her heart bore, became the dk 
life. 

We were in the porch of } 
house was deserted save by 
gone divers ways in the sun 
green shade of the locusts a 
down with her midnight ey 
lone step at her feet. Now a: 
and then she left me, to pac 
long hall. 

At last the sun commence: 
see it. She came, and le: 
among the vines. 

The sky flushed high and 
of pink and lilac, dying « 
purple. Shadows grew; th 
sweet with the scent of the v 

We were silent. I think 
kind of trance, lost, absorber 

for when 1 rose suddenly, s) 
reeled from her position, an 
flags, so heavily that her ree 

“ My God!” I cried, cate). 

We were alone in the } 
carried her into the siti 
upon the lounge. She wa 
spoke my name, feebly: 

“Fred.” 

“* My darling.” 

« Don’t leave me.” 

“No.” But when I wot 
to light a lamp, she held 1 

“There is such a little 

The full moon came up 
her face. It was ghastly | 
the face of my horror. 

“ Yes, lam hurt inwar: 
head is nothing. Stay ¢ 
moments.” 

I clasped her close wit! 
tears falling like rain. Ir 
light was going out of } 
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a year’s schooling with what remains after my 
hes are bought. Yes, Iam rich—rich as a prin- 
3. I'll see all about it to-morrow.” 





Are you sure?” 
O, very sure,” replied the sobbing girl. ‘I had 
ied up in my handkerchief.” 

“he questioner was a tall, athletic young man, car- 
ng a gun of the most exquisite finish, a pouch and 
vder horn swung at his side. The girl was artless 
| pretty; she had attracted him all the way from 
: station, and now she was alone, waiting for the 
gecoach, and in trouble. 

** Look here, Hal,” he said a moment after, to the 
nd standing on the porch of the rustic building, 
ou live in Berkston—do you know an old man there 
the name of Wilbur—Joseph Wilbur?” 

‘What! old miser Jos? Yes, I know him—rich 

| cove, with nigh a hundred thousand.” 

‘Had he a niece?” 

‘So I’ve heard. Cheated her or her mother or 

mebody out of her rights. He’s askinflint; every- 

(ly hates him.” 

“Then it is all true,” said the first speaker, 

oughtfully. 

‘* What’s all true?” 

‘“*O, nothing.” And Charlie Austin went back into 
.e little depot. 

The face he had left bathed in tears, now smiled on 

m like a rainbow through the mist. 

“O, sir, O, I’ve found it. I remember now just 

fore I started I thrust it between the lining and the 
itside of my bag, and here it is, all safe—clothes, 

hooling and all! I’m so unused to travelling, you 

e, and so got nervous and confised.” 

“Clothes and schooling,” he muttered to himself. 
What an odd little thing it is—and so confiding, 

vor child! I shall have to look after her.” 

Chance, or was it not Providence, sent the pretty, 
valthy country girl into the kitchen of Jack Austin, 
¢ the firm of Austin, Balby & Co.,a man who had 
ruggled up from nothing, and was not ashamed to 
wn it? His wife and daughters were, though Char- 
e knew nothing of it till one morning in the absence 
’ the table-servant, she brought in the breakfast. 
t sight of him her ruddy color fled; she started and 
ad nearly let the tray fall. 

Mrs. Austin grew suspicious from that moment. 
‘er son’s face which was also conscious, became her 
‘udy that morning, until he asked, bluntly: 

‘Mother, what are you watching me for?” 

And she answered, as women will: 

“Nothing.” 

But matters had gone far enough at the time my 
ory opens. Mrs, Austin nursed her wrath for an 
our, and then went down stairs resolved, that party 
‘no party, that girl should have her walking ticket 
at day. Meantime the postman had come, and 
lolly was crying quietly over an ill scrawled letter 
hich read as follows: 


“MOLLY, DERE CHILD:—Come as soon as u get 
iis for the Master is agoin’ to die i think And wants 
) cee u rite away somethin’ bad on his Mind i think 
and the Loss of bob, too which is wareing him out 
ast. he ses he shant be eesy till He gives You your 
tes—so come in the first trane or stage or whatever. 
“ Yures, “ DoRoTHY SKITTLES.” 


“Tm going—I must go immediately, if you please,” 
id the pretty little maid, looking up from her letter. 
My uncle is sick. I’m very sorry—just now in the 
wry, and—” 

““O, we can spare you,” said Mrs, Austin, severely. 
[ have been thinking for some time you had better 
9? 

If poor little Molly had not been in such perturba- 
m of spirits, she would have noticed the unkind 
eech; but beyond a momentary surprise she gave 
‘token. Her few valuables were soon packed, and 
fore night she was welcomed to the grim old house 
the grim old housekeeper standing on the 
reshold. 

Mrs. Austin congratulated herself weeks after that 
e had got well rid of “that forward minx,” and 
1en spring had deepened into summer, summer into 
1, and Charlie Austin was off for a month on oneof 
s yearly hunting expeditions, the whole family was 
‘Il pleased by a letter from the eldest son and heir 
nouncing that he should marry and bring home ® 
fe—“‘a girl, by Jove, worth seventy thousand!” 
= — senior, rubbing his hands—“ an heiress, 
‘Jove! Charlie’s butter y sleve: 
ge tered his bread, sir—clever 
In due time young Austin came home, and little 
‘lly was presented. I leave my readers to imagine 
e shriek of consternation, the surprise and momen- 
ry chagrin of the whole family of Shoddy, but as 
itters were soon satisfactorily explained, the little 
ly was welcomed with rather more enthusiasm 
an was acceptable; but as Charlie proposed living 
a house of his own, with Miss Dorothy as charge 
affairs, their fulsome adulation would not anno , 
om long. : 
Md Dorothy, hard and sharp as she seemed, was 
er all a true friend to little Molly. She had aided 
d abetted in her escape from the farm, but she had 
ren the old man who was in some sort afraid at hee 
peace till he had done his sister's child this t ’ 
tice. Bob’s little trunk is ’ 
Molly Austin’s possessions 


ardy 
among the most sacred 





—— ¢ Dee. >—____ 

“Dear me, Mrs. Jones, where’s your son Garry? 
int seen him this long time.” “Well Vl tell yer, 
's. Flukes; his father thought he’d awe one of the 


n’ly what'd be smart, so he s i F 
) smart, e€ sent him off to Q 
edemic edecation.” ican 
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A MAN’S LOVE. 


“ Carrie is dead. Bloom sweetly, 
Ye mignonettes, over her rest! 
Her as loved dearly and truly, 
Last, and the best."’ 


I AM sixty now; I was twenty-five when I met my 
love. 

At twenty I knew a girl with great blue eyes, a coral 
mouth, bronze curls, and a ringing laugh. I went 
mai for her, after the fashion of most boys experienc- 
ing what is termed a first love. I was in a terrible 
state of bliss and misery for some six months, so 
painfully alive all the time that I tingled to my 
finger-tips with the sensations of my heart’s warm 
blood. For Leoline D’Arcie I thought I must live or | 
die—live if she bade me, die if she scorned me. I was | 
thoroughly in earnest, but she was merely playing, 
and finally flirted out of my reach with the lion of a 
neighboring watering place—as she had a perfect 
right to do if so it pleased her. 

But I was stunned. I hada terrible paroxysm of 
mental feeling, and then fell into a low, nervous 
fever, through which my brother nursed me. I got 
up very much changed, but tacitly avoided the cause 
of my illness, and I never heard Leoline D’Arcie’s | 
name mentioned afterwards. 

But as time passed I used to have spells of thinking 
of her, which made me very wretched. Once, two 
years after our last meeting, I came across a little 
note she had written me, and such a spasm of weak- 
ness came over me that I nearly died. I was con- 
vinced then that I had loved for the single time of 
my life. Whatever preferences I might experience 
in the future for beautiful women, that old passion, 
with its peculiar, thrilling freshness, never could 
come back. I could never know anything so absorb- 
ing and self-forgetful again. 

Well, three more years passed. I had left home 
and was settled in my profession. I became the one 
physician of a little green village called Harford. 
There I commenced a practical, atcive, vital life, 
having plenty of work for head, and hands, and heart. 





The place was noted for its pleasure excursions, and 
one summer’s day, a lady was flung from her horse 
in the road before my office door. I was the first to 
reach her, though there were several gentleman of 
the party to which she belonged. I lifted her from 
the ground and carried her, perfectly senseless, into 
my office, while her friends followed in anxious 
confusion. 

While she remained unconscious her face appeared 
to me very plain, but instantly that she opened her 
eyes and spoke, I saw that she had a strange beauty. 
The brow was white and wide, the eyes softly black, 
the hair silken and jetty, and the mouth large, but 
singularly mobile. 

Her brother took her home, and I was requested to 
call the next day to see her professionally. 

She was the village minister’s daughter, and my 
acquaintance with the family soon became intimate. 

Six months passed. 

It might have been some especially pretty toilet, a 
blush, a smile, or a word, that revealed to me first my 
love for Carrie Felton, but when I knew it I knew it 
was a steadfast fate. She had a power I never knew 
any other woman to have—a reserve of herself that 
was inexpressibly beguiling, because one never reach- 
ed the end. To win her, to know her thoroughly, to 
have the real love, so rare in the world, which I knew 
her heart bore, became the deep-rooted passion of my 
life. 

We were in the porch of her home, one day. The 
house was deserted save by us—the others having 
gone divers ways in the sunshine. But I sat in the 
green shade of the locusts and she stood by, looking 
down with her midnight eyes to where I sat on the 
lone step at her feet. Now and then we chatted; now 
and then she left me, to pace back and forth in the 
long hall. 

At last the sun commenced setting. I called her to 
see it. She came, and leaned against the trellis 
among the vines. 

The sky flushed high and wide with strange masses 
of pink and lilac, dying down slowly into a cool 
purple. Shadows grew; the air became dewy and 
sweet with the scent of the wet garden flowers. 

We were silent. I think she might have been in a 
kind of trance, lost, absorbed in thought or sensation, 
for when 1 rose suddenly, she uttered a faint cry, she 
reeled from her position, and fell fureward upon the 
flags, so heavily that her red blood splashed my hand. 

“My God!” I cried, catching her up. 

We were alone in the house, as I have said. I 
carried her into the sitting-room and laid her 
upon the lounge. She was not unconscious. She 
spoke my name, feebly: 

“Fred.” 

“* My darling.” 

“ Don’t leave me.” 


hand about my neck, she drew my face down, and 
kissed me back. 

“My love,” she said, 

They were her last words. 

You have never known her; you do not know what 
she was—is. I do, and Iam not unhappy—old, poor, 
and alone, to-day. I feel that I am blessed more 
than most men, and you know now why my voice 
broke last night, when I read: 


“A little while by the golden gate 
Lest I lose you out of sight, 
Wait, my darling, wait.”’ 





NOT GOOD FOR MAN TO BE ALONE. 

No one will contend that there are no crimes com- 
mitted by married men. Facts would look such an 
assertion out of countenance. But it may be said 
with truth, that there are very few crimes committed 
by married men, compared with the number com- 
mitted by those whoare unmarried. Whatever faults 
Voltaire may have had, he certainly showed himself a 
man of sense when he said, ‘‘The more married men 
you have, the fewer crimes there will be. Marriage 
renders a man more virtuous and more wise.” An un- 
married man is but half of a perfect being, and it re- 
quires the other half to make things right; and it 
cannot be expected that in this imperfect state he 
can keep the straight path of rectitude, any more 
than a boat with one oar, or a bird with one wing, can 
keep a straight course. 

In nine cases out of ten, where married men become 
drunkards, or where they commit crimes against the 
peace of the ity, the'f lation of these acts 
was laid while in a single state, or where the wife is, 
as sometimes the case, an unsuitable match. Marriage 
changes the whole current of a man’s feelings, and 
gives him a centre for his thoughts, his affections, and 
his acts. Here is a home for the entire man, and the 
counsel, the affections, the example, and the interests 
of his “‘ better half” keep him from erratic courses, 
and from falling into a thousand temptations to 
which he would otherwise be exposed. Therefore, 
the friend to marriage is the friend to society and to 
his country. 

And we have no doubt but a similar effect is pro- 
duced by marriage, on the woman; though from the 
difference in their labors, and the greater exposure to 
temptation on the part of the man, we have no doubt 
but man reaps a greater advantage from the restrain- 
ing influences of marriage, than woman does. But as 
our heavenly Father said, at a very early period in 
the existence of human beings: “It is not good for 
either to be alone.” 





BONAPARTE’S EARLY POVERTY. 

M. Theirs, in his history of the Consulate, recites 
some very strange and previously unknown particu- 
lars respecting the early life and penury of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It appears that after he had obtained a 
subaltern’s commission in the French service, by his 
skill and daring at Toulon, he lived some time in 
Paris in obscure lodgings, and in such extreme 
poverty that he was often without the means of pay- 
ing ten sous (ten cents) for his dinner, and frequently 
went without any at all. He was under the necessity 
of borrowing small sums, and even worn out clothes, 
from his acquaintances! He and his brother Louis, 
afterwards King of Hoiland, had at one time only a 
coat between them, so that the brothers could only 
go out alternately, time and time about. At this 
crisis the chief benefactor of the future emperor and 
conqueror “at whose mighty name the world grew 
pale,” was the actor Talma, who often gave him food 
and money. Napoleon’s face afterwards so famed for 
its classical mould, was during that period of starva- 
tion harsh and angular in its hneaments, with project- 
ing cheek bones. His meagre fare brought on an un- 
pleasant and unsightly cutaneous disease, of type so 
virulent and malignant, that it took all the skill and 
assiduity of his accomplished physician Corvisart, to 
expel it, after a duration of more than ten years. 

The squalid beggar then, the splendid emperor 
afterwards—the threadbare habiliments and imperial 
mantle—the hovel and the palace—the meagre food 
and the gorgeous banquet—the friendship of a poor 
actor, the homage and terror of the world—an exile 
and a prisoner. Such are the ups and downs of this 
changeful life, such are the lights and shadows of the 
great and mighty. 





DESTITUTE OF REVERENCE. 

A young medical student in search of a lodging was 
shown into a very shabby room, the furniture of 
which was in a very dilapidated state. 

**T should like something a little more modern,” 
said the student. 

** More modern!” said the man; ‘ speak with more 
reverence. You are in the very room in which Rous- 
seau lived, and in which he wrote, and nothing has 
been changed now for even a century.” 

“ This is the table on which he wrote?” 

“You.” 

* This the bureau?” 

oc Yes.’”’ 

“ «This the bed?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And nothing has been changed for a whole 
century?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘Not even the sheets?” 

* Not even the sheets.” 

** Then I wont take the room,’ and off he went. 
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INSTALLATION AND PRESENTATION 


AT MEDFORD. 

In accordance with a previous vote, the members 
of Mt. Hermon Lodge, with their lady friends, as- 
sembled at Masonic Hall, on Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 19th, to witness the installation of officers for 
the present year. 

W. M. Samuel C. Lawrence resigned the “ oriental 
chair” to R. W.M. Wyzeman Marshall, who, assisted 
by Bro. Edward A. White as marshal, pr led at 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MASONRY. 
To enable a man to be a good Mason, he must pos- 
sess the following qualifications: 

1. Moral. A candidate for the mysteries, must be 
aman of irreproachable conduct, a believer in the 
existence of God, obedient to the precepts of the 
moral law; neither an atheist nor an irreligious lib- 
ertine; but of still tongue, good report, and well 
recommended, 

2. Physical. He must be a man; arrived at a ma- 
ture age; upright in body, with all the senses of a 
man; not maimed, dismembered, or deformed, but 
with hale and entire limbs, as a man ought to be. 

3. Intellectual. He must be a man of even and 
well-balanced mind; not so young that his mind 
shall not have been formed, nor so old that it shall 
fall into dotage; neither a foe', an idiot, nora mad- 
man; a lover of the liberal arts and sciences, and 





once to the work before him, and inducted to office, 
Benj. A. Hersey, W. M.; Henry H. Gilmore, S. W.; 
Wm. J. Crooker, J. W.; Hiram Southworth, Treas- 
urer; Parker R. Litchfield, Secretary; C. E. Joyce, 
S. D.; N. T. Merrit, J. D.; A. F. Badger, S. S.; S. 
R. Harrington, J. S.; Rev. B. H. Davis and Rev. H. 
M. Loud, Chaplains; L. F. Brooks, Marshal; Wm. A. 
Webber, Organist; John Vialle, 1.S.; O. R. Butler, 
Tyler. 
The installation’ ceremonies, as performed by R. 
W. M. Marshall, were very impressive, and seemed 
favorably to affect the large audience present, to 
many of whom it was a novel spectacle. 
At the conclusion of this ceremony, the assembly 
repaired to the Town Hall, where a most bountiful 
collation had been spread, by the lady friends of the 
Lodge. The tables, loaded with every variety of 
viands and flowers, were too tempting to the eyes 
and appetite to be successfully resisted, and when 
surrounded by the graceful matrons and blooming 
maidens, with their gallant escorts, presented a 
trebly charming scene. W.M. Hersey presided at 
the tables, with his usual elegance and dignity, and 
when the substantials had been discussed to satiety, 
he called upon R. W. M. Marshall, who responded in 
an eloquent speech, in his usual happy vein. P.M. 
E. C. Baker was next “ ordered up,” who, after pay- 
ing a very flattering but merited compliment to the 
retiring W. M., Samuel C. Lawrence, presented him, 
in behalf of the members of the Lodge, with a rich 
and exquisitely-enchased P. M.’s jewel, with a dia- 
mond cluster in the centre. General Lawrence ex- 
pressed his thanks and gratification in a felicitous 
speech. Speeches were made by W. M. Joy, of 
Winchester, Major Grammer, of Woburn, and others, 
interspersed with music and songs, under direction 
of S. R. Harrington, chorister of the Lodge. 

The whole affair was a complete suceess, and will 
long be pleasantly remembered by those who were 
fortunate enough to be present. 





IMPROVEMENT IN FREEMASONRY. 

There are some men who never try to learn any- 
thing that is useful or good. They pass from boy- 
hood to old age with idle, listless and vacant minds. 
Of such a man it is impossible to make a Freemason. 
Any person of good mother wit, ordinary memory, 
and active habits, by conversing with well-informed 
Masons at leisure time, may learn the working of the 
blue degrees in three months, without any inter- 
ference with his ordinary avocation ; and with proper 
application, he may learn the beautiful lectures upon 
all three of the degrees in twelve months, and this 
regardless of his early education. Masonry educates 
aman. Some of the brightest Masons are men who 
received but little or no early education. Masonry 
found them in the field and in the workshop, took 
them by the hand, led them into her temple, unfold- 
ed to them her sublime mysteries, imparted to them 
a new language, and clothed their tongues with an 
eloquence that is not to be found in books, or learned 
in colleges. My brother, turn your mind back for a 
moment to the happy years of early boyhood. What 
thrilling scenes and pleasi remini come 
rushing back to memory, shaded by the melancholy 
reflection that they are gone forever! Do you re- 
member the beautiful grove; the spring that gushed 
up at the foot of the hill, and sent its bright waters 
leaping and laughing through the vale; the play- 
ground, the nimble feet that bounded after the flying 
ball, and the merry voices that mingled their shouts 
in the youthful sports; the pretty girl for whom you 
constructed the summer-house of the branches of 
the green trees, and embellished it with flowers, and 
whose sweet smile awakened the first tender emo- 
tions in your youthful heart? But do you not also 
remember the old-fashioned school-master, who, 
morning and evening, with the rod in his hand, and 
the glasses on his nose, drew up the whole school in 
a half-circle, and drilled them in the art of spelling? 
How intently you studied the pages of the spelling- 
book to master the hard words! How ambitious you 
were tostand at the head of the class, and how deep- 
ly mortified you were to find yourself at the bottom 
of it at the close of the exercises! My brother, why 
does that laudable ambition sleep now, since you 
have grown up to be a man and a Freemason? Why 
do you not strive to excel in Freemasonry as you did 
then in spelling? Why are you content to stand at 
the bottom among your brethren in the Lodge? The 
same industry and application that made you spell 
when a boy, will place you side by side with the 
brightest of your brethren, if not at the head. The 
only distinction recognized among Freemasons, is 
that of an excellence in virtue and intelligence. In 











light was going out of her eyes. With her slight 


A fool must now and then be right, by chance. 


posed to make continual progress in the pursuits 
of wisdom and virtue. . 

4. Political. He must be free-born, and in the 
unrestrained enjoyment of civil and personal liberty ; 
a dutiful subject or citizen in fulfilling the require- 
ments of the civil laws of the country where he re- 
sides, and obedient to the authorities which are set 
over him and yield him protection. 

5. Domestic. He must be a lover of quiet; frugal, 
industrious and temperate in his habits; carefully 
providing for his own necessities, and those of his 
family and dependents. He must also be ready to 
contribute to the wants of the poor and distressed 
around him, to the extent of his ability. Hence he 
must be a good father, a good husband, a good broth- 
er, a good son and neighbor. 

Of course all who enter upon Masonic duties do not 
come up to the above standard. We wish they did; 
but as humanity is ‘not perfect, we must make it as 
perfect as possible. 





MASONIC FUNERAL HYMN. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


“Man dieth and wasteth away, 
And where is he ?*'—Hark from the skies, 
I hear a voice answer, and say : 
“The spirit of man never dies; 
His body, which came from the earth, 
Must mingle again with the sod, 
But his soul, which in heaven had birth, 
Returns to the bosom of God."’ 


The sky will be burnt as a scroll, 

The earth wrapt in flames will expire ; 
But, freed from all shackles, the soul 

Will rise in the midst of the fire. 
Then, brothers, mourn not for the dead, 

# Who rest from their labors, forgiven ; 

Learn this from your Bible instead : 

The grave is the gateway to heaven. 


O, Lord, thou Almighty! to thee 
We turn as our solace above; 
The waters may fail from the sea, 
But not from thy fountains of love. 
O, teach us thy will to obey, 
And sing with one heart and accord, 
“The Lord gives—the Lord takes away, 
And praised be the name of the Lord." 





THE MASONIC GENTLEMAN. 

He is above a mean thing. He invades no secrets 
in the keeping of another. He betrays no secret 
fided to his k He takes selfish advantage 
of no man’s mistakes. He uses no ignoble weapons 
in controversy. He never stabs in the dark. He 
is not one thing to a man’s face and another be- 
hind his back. If by accident he comes into posses- 
sion of his neighbor’s counsels, he passes upon them 
an act of instant oblivion. He bears sealed packages 
without tampering with tlhe wax. Papers not meant 
for his eye, whether they flutter in at his window, or 
lie open before him in unguarded exposure, are sa- 
cred. He professes no privacy of others, however 
the sentry sleeps. Bolts and bars, locks and keys, 
hedges and pickets, bonds and securities, notices to 
trespassers, are none of them for him. He may be 
trusted, himself out of sight—near the thinnest par- 
tition—anywhere. He buys no office, he sells none, he 
intrigues for none. He would rather fail of his rights 
than win them through “ishonor. He will eat honest 
bread. He tramples on no sensitive feeling. He in- 
sults noman. If he have rebuke for another, he is 
straightforward, open, and manly. He cannot de- 
scend to scurrility. Bilingsgate don’t lie in his track. 
From all profane and wanton words his lips are 
chastened. Of woman, and to her, he speaks with 
decency and respect. In short, whatever he judges 

honorable, he practises towards every man. 








ws 


MASSACHUSETTS LODGE. 

The following nameu brethren have been installed 
as officers of Massachusetts Lodge, of Boston: 

For W M., Bro. Chas. W. Slack; S. W., Bro. Jacob 
Graves; J. W., Bro. Chas. O. Fox; Treasurer, Bro. 
Chas. K. Darling; Secretary, Bro. Jos. W. Grigg; 
S. D., Bro. Daniel Seaverns; J. D., Bro. Samuel W. 
Creech, Jr.; S. S., Bro. Geo. R. Emerson; J. S., 
Bro. Wm. L. Bonney; Tyler, Bro. L. L. Tarbell; 
| Chaplain, Bro. Geo. B. Kelly; Marshal, Bro. Samuel 
| A. B. Bragg; Organist, Bro. James A. Hollis; Sen- 
tinel, Bro. Elley Peabody. 








THE MANUAL OF THE CHAPTER.—This desirable 
little volume, useful to Royal Arch Masons, is for 
sale by A. Williams & Co. Its contents were prepar- 
ed by Companions John Sheville and James L. 





all other respects they stand upon a level. 


Gould, 
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j “No.” But when I would have crossed the room 
. to light a lamp, she held my hand. 
| “There is such a little while,” she said. 
The full moon came up, suddenly, and shone upon 
her face. It was ghastly pale. She smiled faintly in 
| the face of my horror. 
“Yes, 1am hurt inwardly. The cut upon my fore- 
head is nothing. Stay close by me these last few 
1 moments.” 
I clasped her close with a murmur of passion, my 
tears falling like rain. I raised my head, at last. The 
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LIFE’S ILLUSIONS. 
BY GEORGE I. COOMER. 


In the charmed magnetic ring, 
‘Neath the necromancer's hand, 

Dreaming that himself is king, 
See thy simple neighbor stand, 


Wondrous fortunate is he, 
In his own esteem, the while; 
But the calm spectators see 
Such illusion with a smile. 


Crowns and sceptres !—simple elf! 
Place him but where he began; 
Nothing sees he but himself, 
In his poor estate of man. 


See again, a serpent’s charm, 
Wrought ‘neath too attentive eyes, 
Till they lose the fear of harm, 
And a thousand beauties rise. 


Hues, that like the rainbow are, 
Hide the sleek and spotted skin; 

Cloud and music, gem and star, 
All the wrapt attention win. 


This is life of every day; 

While we float along the stream, 
Who can truly, surely say, 

If himself or neighbor dream ? 


In the ever-changing throng 
Of the humble and the vain, 
Who is right, and who is wrong ? 
Maniac who, and who is sane ? 
Who is led by evil spell, 
Through illusive bliss, to woe: 
Who is ill, and who is well, 
‘Lis for God alone to know. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A CHAPTER ON DOCTORS. 
BY MART MERWIN. 


AMONG my earliest recollections—so long ago that 
it seems almost like a dream—was the appearance of 
old Dr. Scalpel, our family physician, as he used to 
ride past my country home, on his daily missi to 


ae hae OF OUR UNION. 


Doctor | Scalpel was not only a keen wit, , Dut he 
was a bitter antagonist in an argument. He was a 
revengeful cnemy when imposed upon, as the follow- 
ing fact will verify: 

Once upon a time, he had some fine melons growing 
in his garden, which he watched from day to day, 
anxiously looking for the time when they should be 
ready for the table. One morning, he was surprised 
to find that they had all suddenly disappeared, ex- 
cepting one. Dr. Scalpel stormed furiously for full 
five minutes; then stepping into his office, he pro- 
cured a sickening though not poisonous compound, 
which he forced through the rind of the remaining 
melon in several places by the aid of his pen-knife. 
The next morning this melon was also gone. Dr. 
Scalpel had sworn before, but he now laughed aloud. 
Ere long, @ messenger came in great haste, and 
demanded the physician’s prompt attendance upon a 
young man who was supposed to be poisoned. Dr. 
Scalpel was soon at his bedside, and learned that he 
had been vomiting profusely. He was now rolling 
from one side of the bed to the other with distress. 

“ What is the matter—what have you been eat- 
ing?” asked the physician. 

“To tell the truth, doctor,” replied the sufferer, 
hesitatingly, “I ate some melon from your garden 
last night.” 

“And you have taken several others from there, 
lately?” 

“ Yes, doctor,” the youth replied, with the air of 
one yielding himself up to the worst at once. 

“Good enough for you,” returned Dr. Scalpel, 
savagely, moving towards the door; but pausing on 
the threshold, he added: “The last melon was 
poisoned, and I hope it will kill you!” 

The young man’s illness proved not to be serious, 
and he soon recovered; but he never stole any more 
melons—at least, not from Dr. Scalpel’s garden. 


Years sped on; our village increased in size and 
population, and the surrounding country also became 
more thickly settled. Dr. Scalpel could not well 
attend to all the sick, and there was evidently an 
opening for a new physician. Ere long, Zsculapius 
Calomel, fresh from a medical college, put up his 
shingle in our neighborhood. For awhile, everybody 
was crazy after the “‘ new doctor,” and he eventually 
built up quite an extensive practice. After the lapse 
of a few years more, Dr. Scalpel retired, and his son 
entered upon his practice. 

_ For several years, Doctors Calomel and Scalpel, Jr., 








the scenes of sickness and suffering. Sometimes he 
would stop (when any of the family were sick), and I 
delighted to sit at the window and watch his old 
sorrel horse and his queer little sulky with its faded 
top—almost the color of the horse. Had the old gen- 
tleman taken as much interest in me as I took in his 
equipage, perhaps I might have something agreeable 
to record of his speech and manners; but, on the con- 
trary, he took very little notice of children, although 
he is said to have been an exceedingly pleasant man 
at that period of his life. I can, however, remember 
his gray looks; his large green spectacles; and his 
sunken lips and protruding chin. He was an old 
man then; and yet he is still living—almost a cen- 
tenarian; but he has now given up all practice, and 
remains at home, passing his closing days in quiet. 

Dr. Scalpel passed for a wit in his day and genera- 
tion, and being a bitter hater of the innovations of 
fashion, he has levelled many a pointed shaft at this 
modern Diana. One day, @ man was riding furiously 
through the village streets on horseback. A by- 
stander remarked to the doctor, that he must be 
going for a physician. 

“That cannot be,” replied Dr. Scalpel, with a 
cynical leer; ‘he must be going to buy a bonnet for 
his wife before the fashion changes.” 

Doctor Scalpel was a great favorite with the old 
ladies, who were always plying him with questions 
not only in therapeutics, but also in cookery and 
housewifery. One day, a certain venerable dame 
(whom the doctor was always alternately flattering 
and quizzing, and who had astrange proclivity for 
asking all kinds of questions,) said to him: 

“Now, doctor, they say, cucumbers are very hurt- 
ful—very onhealthy indeed; but we are all fond of 
them, and I want to ask you, if you know of any way 
to prepare them so that they wont hurt us.” 

“Yes, madam, yes—easiest thing in the world. 
You must pick your cucumbers fresh from the vines 
just as you want to use them—” 

“TI always do, doctor—always,” interrupted the 
lady. 

Put them in a vessel of cold water for half an 
hour—cold water right from the well—” 

“That is my invariable practice, doctor.” 

“Then pare them pretty thick and slice them into 
vinegar—” 

“ Certainly—certainly ; I always do, doctor,” again 
interrupted the old lady, evidently impatient to hear 
the great secret, 

“Dilute the vinegar with a little water, and put in 
a trifle of salt—” 

Precisely my custom, doctor.” 

« Then shake in a little pepper—” 

« Jest as I always do, doctor—ezractly.” 

“Then take your dish to the door, and throw them 
into the street, and they will never hurt you in the 
least,” and the old man gave utterance to a wicked 
laugh. 

“Why,” said the old lady, in astonishment, “ you 
might do that in the first place, and save your vinegar 
and pepper.” 

“No—no,” added Dr. Scalpel, retreating through 
the open door; “ if anybody is foolish enough to put 
them on cucumbers, they ought to lose them.” 





lized the entire practice of our section—a dis- 
trict of ten miles square. The former had the happy 
faculty of adapting himself to all kinds of characters, 
and was continually trying to make his -patients 
believe that what he did not know about physics 
was not worth knowing; the latter was a quiet, 
unpretending man, who had acquired the benefit of 
his father’s experience, without inheriting his native 
judgment and talents. At first, they had been bitter 
enemies; but they evidently became reconciled and 
grew to be warm friends, in spite of the general truth 
of the proverb that “ two of a trade can never agree.” 
Perhaps their friendship was only colorable, and each 
thought, that if the other was taken sick, then he 
would have ample time for revenge, while pro- 
fessionally attending upon his case. But both of their 
heads put together could not make one equal to that 
of the elder Dr. Scalpel, and the old women used to 
say, that they wished he “would put his old shoes 
in his rusty-topped sulky and send ’em round to visit 
sick folks.” 

Within a few years, a rival to Doctors Calomel and 
Scalpel has occasionally entered the arena of medical 
practice in our village, in the person of a Dr. Arnica, 
of the neighboring town of Greendale, a young 
physician of decided talent and marked success, al- 
though a practitioner of only five years’ standing. Our 
citizens soon found out his good qualities, and he is 
now frequently summoned in critical cases. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the good he has already done, 
Dr. Arnica is bitterly hated by his rivals, who always 
give him the cold shoulder whenever they chance to 
mect him. They regard him as an interloper—an 
encroacher upon their territory—and are doing all in 
their power to drive him away. The truth of the 
matter is, Dr. Arnica is by far the best physician of 
the trio, and the people are fast finding it out. The 
following circumstances, which occurred a short time 
since, will, undoubtedly, tend to widen the breach 
between them: 

One of Dr. Calomel’s patients was seriously sick, 
and his friends determined upon a consultation in 
regard to his case. Dr. Calomel, with Doctors Scalpel, 
Jr., and Arnica, were to compose the council. At 
first, the former two objected to meeting the latter, 
but the patient, as well as his friends, declared that 
they must; and he being a wealthy man, it was to 
their advantage to respect his wishes. At the ap- 
pointed time, Doctors Calomel and Scalpel, Jr., were 
seated in the library, waiting the arrival of Dr. Arnica. 
Ere long, the latter entered, and bowing very respect- 
fully to his colleagues, he with a smile and in a tone 
calculated to be very conciliatory, addressed an 
attendant thus: 

“ What was the need of sending for me? here are 
doctors enough already to kill Mr. D—!? 

This was too much for his rivals. They jumped up 
in rage, seized their hats, and left Dr. Arnica with 
the entire field to himself. 

A short time after this, Doctors Calomel and Scalpel 
were both called to attend a man who was sick with a 
somewhat rare disease. After a thorough examina- 
tion of his symptoms, they retired to one corner of 
the apartment to deliberate upon a course of treat- 

ment. The patient, meanwhile, lay in the opposite 





corner, with ears open, anxiously listening to their 





ove tones; ona as they vy were not quite so guarded as 
prudence demanded, he overheard a sentence or two 
that aroused his feelings and stirred up his thoughts. 
He being a poor man, they at length decided to try an 
experiment in his case; so Dr. Calomel turned to the 
nurse, and placing a small phial in her hands, he 
said: 

“Here, Mrs. Perkins, you may give a teaspoonful 
of this once in—” 

“Now, Dr. Calomel,” interrupted the patient, ris- 
ing in bed and fixing a determined gaze upon the 
astonished physician, “I will not take one drop of 
your poison; for I heard you tell Dr. Scalpel that ‘ it 
would either kill or cure,’ and I want no such doubtful 
medicine.” Then turning to the nurse, he continued: 
“Mrs. Perkins, you may send John after Dr. Arnica 
as soon as possible.” 

I have given you a few facts about country doctors, 
and I now propose to close this rambling sketch with 
a brace of anecdotes of Dr. Mercury, a celebrated city 
physician, 

Dr. Mercury loved money far better than he did his 
profession, and although he was easy in his charges 
against his poor patients, he generally required the 
rich ones tomake “ make it up” in their bills, Among 
his patrons was a certain millionaire, who, late in life, 
had married a young wife, and in due course of time, 
to the surprise of many, the doctor was called to 
attend her in the birth of a daughter, which proved 
entirely successful. 

Counting upon the old gentleman’s joy at the event, 
Dr. Mercury sent in his bill in pretty round numbers, 
which was promptly paid. After the lapse of three 
years, the doctor was again summoned, and the 
mnillionaire was presented with ason. Counting now, 
not only upon the old gentleman’s increased joy, but 
deeming it his last possible chance, Dr. Mercury sent 
in a bill of $2000, for his professional services in the 
affair. The millionaire responded with a check for 
the amount, accompanied by the following brief and 
significant note: 


“Dr. MeRcuRy,—Sir: Your services will not be 
required in my family hereafter. 


“ 





«“p—, June 4, 18—” 


In a long list of items of charges for the professional 
services in the family of another millionaire, Dr. 
Mercury made the following in his annual bill: 

“To anxiety of mind in the case of E—, $500.00.” 

But this gentleman determined not to be gulled in 
this wholesale manner, and accordingly drew his pen 
through the extraordinary charge, sending his eheck 
for the balance of the bill. 


“ONLY A LABORER.” 

“The cars ran off the track to-day,” Miss J— said 
to me, not long since. 

“Indeed! Was any one injured?” I asked. 

“Yes, one man killed; but he was only a laborer.” 

“Only a laborer! Was he not an honest man?” 

**T believe so. Indeed, I heard that he was highly 
respected by his friends and employers.” 

“ Had he a family?” 

“Yes, a wife and two children. But why do you 
ask? He was only a laborer.” 

“Only a laborer! Was he the worse for that.” 

* Pshaw, you are gloomy, and I will look for better 
company,” said she; and flinging back her bright 
curls, that had fallen over her face, she glided from 
the room. 

* Only a laborer,” I pondered, when she was gone. 
Yet he was a fellow-creature with hopes and fears 
like ourselves. He had an honest, generous soul, and 
won golden opinions from all who knew him. Yet 
he was “ only a laborer,” and was despised by those 
who had their coffers full of paltry gold. “Only a 
laborer,’”’ and yet his death had made one happy 
home desolate. A young widow sits with clasped 
hands and stony eyes, gazing out upon nothing, nor 
heeding that it is growing cold within, while little 
ones, with pattering feet, run often to the window to 
look for one who never will come. 

“Only a laborer!” Did the angels who bear weary 
souls home, while they carried him away, pause out- 
side the gates of heaven and say, ‘‘ We cannot take 
him in, for he was ‘ only a laborer?’ ” 








LITERARY MARRIAGES. 

Are old maids’ prejudices against marriages with 
poets and novelists, and writers generally, built on 
any ground of reason? Youremember how unhappy 
was Byron’s marriage. Shelley’s was no better. 
Milton’s three marriages were all unhappy. Camp- 
bell was wretched every way. What an angelic 
patience Tom Moore’s wife possessed! How often 
must her heart have been wrung by husband as well 
aschildren! You know how unfortunately all turned 
out. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is separated from 
his wife. Mr. Charles Dickens has parted from his 
wife. Mrs. Norton has quitted her husband. Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble has fled hers. Rogers, Pope, Hume, 
Macaulay, Gibbon, all remained bachelors—most wise- 
ly Coleridge left his wife to starve. Charles Lamb 
kept out of the noose. Addison married, and found 
consolation only in the bottle; and, by astrange coin- 
cidence, Lord Stowell (so closely resembling Addison 
in many particulars) lived happily, until late in life he 
married a lady bearing the title as the woman who 
poisoned Addison’s last years. Swift never married. 
Bolingbroke quarrelled and parted with his wife. 
Neither Pitt nor Fox was ever married. Irving was 
unmarried. Both of Sheridan’s marriages were un- 
happy. Shakspeare’s will is supposed to exhibit 
evidence of an unhappy marriage. 











“Bach in = ittle, 


Grand fancy dress onunivele take place on the skat- 
ing ponds of Central Park. 

The new Confederate conscription act exempts 
* one editor for each newspaper.” 

General Butler is still belligerent. He goes froma 
“mill” at Wilmington to the mills of Lowell. 

Philadelphia is stretching out a hand of welcome to 
Savannah, 

The North Carolina Quakers are emigrating to the 
West. 

Always give a narrow-minded man a very wide 
berth. 

Boston merchants have presented $21,000 to the 
officers and crew of the Kearsarge. 

Southern men are taking the oath of allegiance in 
New York, but want the matter kept secret. 

General Grant is said to have an enemy in his rear 
more bothersome than the one in front. 

General Rosecrans is suggested for Butler’s place. 
“ Rosy’s” name is roseate with military glory. 

A dearth of rat skins threatens to raise the price of 
kid gloves in Paris. 

Turkey has now “a school of bridges and high- 
ways.” 

Maximilian is looking sharp after the church prop- 
erty in that country. 

Mr. Lincoln has been presented with the shell fired 
into the rudder post of the Kearsarge. 

New York money writers say that the oil fever is 
becoming more intense than ever. 

Sherman’s success knocked the rebel loan down six 
per cent. in London. 

Forrest, the rebel, is described as a pretty man 
with nice moustachios and beautiful manners. 

The Ohio river rose fourteen feet in seventy-two 
hours. 

A horrible bachelor asks if women in corsets mean 
staid women? 

The British Museum has obtained an opera written 
by Charles Lamb. 

All over the country notice was taken of Mr. 
Everett’s death, 

On account of the passport system, Canada is in a 
state of blackade. 

Four men were suffocated while cleaning out a 
steam boiler in New York recently. 

England took 6,275,000 gallons of petroleum last 
year from this country. 

Vermont is covered with snow two and a half feet 
decp. 

It is suggested that the public necessity for change 
demands the three cent pieces. 

Poor consolation for us survivors—that “ the good 
die first.” 

A certain family rather put its Foote in it in leav- 
ing the Confederacy. 

Several New York hotel burners have are arrest- 
ed, and will be tried. 

A shout of satisfaction is raised at the capture of 
Fort Fisher. 

General Grant says that General Sherman is a 
great general. No doubt of it. 

The water is making a desperate effort to get 
through Dutch Gap Canal. 

Chicago had three million bushels of grain in store 
on the 9th ult. 

Chicago has three men with incomes exceeding 
a $100,000. 

The “bulls” in the gold market are hauling in 
their horns. 

The total coal trade of Pennsylvania last year, hard 
and bituminous, was about 14,000,000 tons. 

Itis stated that one broker in New York city is tax- 
ed for an income of $600,000. 

A lunatic asylum in Paris will cost three millions 
of dollars. 

“Little Mac” has paid his taxes, bought his pass- 
port, and sails for Europe in the China, 

In Richmond by May next, is now the hope of in- 
telligent army officers. 

Chattanooga, like a jolly old pheenix, is rising from 
its ashes, 

Deserters from Lee’s army are descrihed as “ hor- 
ribly apparelled.”’ 

‘No more cold feet ” is the name of the newest 
Parisian galop. 

Eight counties in Georgia have reported for the 
Union. We hope it is not all report. 

Strange as it may seem, there is more cotton raised 
than can be consumed. 

General Wilson has been re-elected senator for six 
years. 


+ i 


FRUGALITY.—Frugality is good if liberality is join- 
ed with it. The first is leaving off the superfluous 
expenses; the last is bestowing them to the benetit 
of others that need. The first without the last being 
covetousness ; the last without the first beihg prodigal- 
ity. Both make an excellent temper. Happy the 
place where they are both found. 





*« > 





RAILROAD ACCIDENTS.—There were more people 
killed and wounded by railroad accidents last year 
than in any previous year since 1854. One hundred 
and forty accidents occurred; four hundred and four 
lives were lost, and one thousand four hundred and 
forty-six persons were wounded. 


> 





MORMON THEATRE.—The theatre at Salt Lake 
flourishes. Mr. Pauncefort was at last accountsjthe 
principal attraction, and Mr. Young’s family the 
principal audience. 
























































Che World in Miniature. 





A GRAVEYARD AND ITS CONTENTS, 


There are booksellers finally laid on their shelves; 
Horizontally there lie upright politicians, 

Dos-a-los with their patients sleep fultioss physician: 
There are slave-drivers quietly whipped under ground, 
There bookbinders, done up in boards, are fast bound ; 
‘There the babe that's unborn is supplied with a berth, 
There men without legs get their six feet of earth; 
There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his case, 
There seckers of office are sure of a place; 

There defendant and plaintiff are equally cast, 

There shoemakers quietly stick to their last; 

There brokers at length become silent as stocks, 
There stage-drivers sleep without quitting their box. 


At a ball at Konigsberg, in Prussia, recently, 


in the trimmings of her dress, which were of 
same color, 


bearing a gold-headed cane, came to General Sh 


see what was up. He was treated well, and took 
misfortune in losing negroes and stock very ph 
sophically, and seemed to comfort himself with + 
ing that “things is going to the devil, anyhow, 
it didn’t make much difference how soon!” A+ 
was taking his leave, he asked, “Whar yer gv 
trom har, gineral?” Sherman looked at the old 
low quizzically for a moment, and then rep! 
“Why, pretty much where we please.” With 
comforting assurance the gold-headed cane retire: 
Four men recently had a fight with axes, reve 
and guns, in Shelby county, Tennessee, wherel: 
man’s head was split open, another’s bowels 
blown out, and a third, who had fallen over » 
was being hacked to pieces, when his dog ca 
the rescue, and, dreadfully mangling the assa 
saved his master’s life. 


Little Willie having hunted in all the corn 
his shoes, at last appears to give them up, and « 
ing on a chair, betakes himself to a big book lyi 
a side-table. Mother says to him, “ What isd 
doing with the book?”—* It ith the dictionary , 
lookth in the dictionary for things, and 1’m k 
in it to see if I can tind my shoes.” 

In the opera house at Lisle, a few weeks ag 
audience became exasperated with the prima d 
and finally had a fight with the whole comp: 
the stage. The manager, armed with a club, 
sallies upon the insurgents as they clamber: 
the footlights, and by the aid of the police suc: 
in forcing them back to their seats, where the 
mitted quietly to the entertainment, 

‘The official internal revenue returns of the 
New York, since the law went into operation 
receipts to the amount of $27,068,819. This i 
nearly all the special war tax, but not the pro 
stamps, of which several millions have been « 

Some time ago some persons, who were bo: 
oil in Wirt county, in West Virginia, and had: 
a great depth, dragged up with the pump a) 
calico. The operators were very much astoni» 
the discovery, and the people in the neigh! 
were induced to believe that some persons « 
China were sending up specimens of thei. 
printing. 

John Randolph, of R ke, once exclal: 
Congress, after the duty on wool had been d 
fur many weeks, “ Mr. Speaker, 1 am 80 sick 
word wool, that I would consent to walk thr: 
out of my way to kick a sheep.” 





The shoulder-straps of a rear-adimiral, by t 
ent regulations of the navy, are decorated 
anchor in the centre and two stars at cit) 
The stripes upon the sleeves are cight in 
The straps for the vice-admiral will probably 
rated with an anchor and star in the centre, 
in each end, and the sleeves with nine striy, 
cap front of a rear-aimiral is decorated \ 
silver stars, the vice-admiral will probably we 


No man can tell another’s feelings. A 
Irish laborer was one day begging from a ges 
who requested a medical man present to exa 
said laborer. The laborer had enforced his | 
“ Yer honor, I can't work.”—* 1 can find ne 
matter with you to prevent your working, 
said the doctor. “ Ah, that’s thrue for you 
Pat; “but then yer honor can’t tell how laz 

A facetious boy asked one of his playma 
hardware dealer differed from a bootma 
latter, somewhat puzzled, gave it up. ** 
cause the one sold nails, and the other nai 
was the reply. 

The large beads introduced by Piecolomi: 
memory, are becoming very fashionable in > 
Every one must remember La Princess, in 
ite ornaments of large turquoise blue bea 
did not take then. 

A correspondent writes that a gentlen 
suffering from the consequences of a fall 
by those “fashionable nuisances, a laly’s 
and enormous hoop skirt.” The suffere: 
first man that has fallen by following th 
lady. 








Why is a hungry man waiting for hi 
willing to be a martyr? Because he lon, 
the steak. 
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There lie levellers levelled, duns done up in themselves, 


young lady suddenly fainted, and it was afterwai: 
asserted by the doctor who was called upon to rend. 
aid, that her indisposition arose from tho presen 
of arsenic in some green ornaments in her hair, a) 


An elderly rebel, extensively dressed in jeans, « 


man’s headquarters one evening during the raid. 
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The World in wv Biniature, 


A GRAVEYARD AND ITS CONTENTS. 
There lie levellers levelled, duns done up in themselves, 
There are booksellers finally laid on their shelves ; 
Horizontally there lie upright politicians, 
Dos-a-dos with their patients sleep faultless physicians ; 
There are slave-drivers quietly whipped under ground, 
There bookbinders, done up in boards, are fast bound; 
There the babe that's unborn is supplied with a berth, 
There men without legs get their six feet of earth; 
There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in his case, 
There seekers of office are sure of a place; 
There defendant and plaintiff are equally cast, 
There shoemakers quietly stick to their last; 
There brokers at length become silent as stocks, 
There stage-drivers sleep without quitting their box. 





At a ball at Konigsberg, in Prussia, recently, a 
young lady suddenly fainted, and it was afterwards 
asserted by the doctor who was called upon to render 
aid, that her indisposition arose from the presence 
of arsenic in some green ornaments in her hair, and 
in the trimmings of her dress, which were of the 
same color. 


An elderly rebel, extensively dressed in jeans, and 
bearing a gold-headed cane, came to General Sher- 
man’s headquarters one evening during the raid, to 
see what was up. He was treated well, and took his 
misfortune in losing negroes and stock very philo- 
sophically, and seemed to comfort himself with say- 
ing that “things is going to the devil, anyhow, and 
it didn’t make much difference how soon!” As he 
was taking his leave, he asked, “ Whar yer gwine 
from har, gineral?” Sherman looked at the old fel- 
low quizzically for a moment, and then replied, 
“Why, pretty much where we please.” With this 
comforting assurance the gold-headed cane retired. 


Four men recently had a fight with axes, revolvers 
and guns, in Shelby county, Tennessee, wherein one 
man’s head was split open, another’s bowels were 
blown out, and a third, who had fallen over a log, 
was being hacked to pieces, when his dog came to 
the rescue, and, dreadfully mangling the assailant, 
saved his master’s life. 


Little Willie having hunted in all the corners for 
his shoes, at last appears to give them up, and climb- 
ing on a chair, betakes himself to a big book lying on 
a side-table. Mother says to him, ‘“ What is darling 
doing with the book?”—* It ith the dictionary; papa 
lookth in the dictionary for things, and I’m looking 
in it to see if I can find my shoes.” 


In the opera house at Lisle. a few weeks ago, the 
audience became exasperated with the prima donna, 
and finally had a fight with the whole company on 
the stage. The manager, armed with a club, made 
sallies upon the insurgents as they clambered over 
the footlights, and by the aid of the police succeeded 
in forcing them back to their seats, where they sub- 
mitted quietly to the entertainment, 

The official internal revenue returns of the city of 
New York, since the law went into operation, show 
receipts to the amount of $27,068,819. This includes 
nearly all the special war tax, but not the proceeds of 
stamps, of which several millions have been sold. 

Some time ago some persons, who were boring for 
oil in Wirt county, in West Virginia, and had reached 
a great depth, dragged up with the pump a piece of 
calico. The operators were very much astonished at 
the discovery, and the people in the neighborhood 
were induced to believe that some persons down in 





China were ling up speci of their calico 
printing. 
John Randolph, of R ke, once exclaimed, in 





Congress, after the duty on wool had been discussed 
for many weeks, “ Mr. Speaker, lam so sick of the 
word wool, that I would consent to walk three miles 
out of my way to kick a sheep.” 

The shoulder-straps of a rear-admiral, by the pres- 
ent regulations of the navy, are decorated with an 
anchor in the centre and two stars at either side. 
The stripes upon the sleeves are eight in number. 
The straps for the vice-admiral will probably be deco- 
rated with an anchor and star in the centre, and star 
in each end, and the sleeves with nine stripes. The 
cap front of a rear-admiral is decorated with two 
silver stars, the vice-admiral will probably wear three. 

No man can tell another’s feelings. A stalwart 
Irish laborer was one day begging from a gentleman, 
who requested a medical man present to examine the 
said laborer. The laborer had enforced his plea with 
“Yer honor, I can’t work.”—“I can find nothing the 
matter with you to prevent your working, my man,” 
said the doctor. ‘Ah, that’s thrue for you,” replied 
Pat; “but then yer honor can’t tell how lazy I feel!” 

A facetious boy asked one of his playmates how a 
hardware dealer differed from a bootmaker. The 
latter, somewhat puzzled, gave it up. ‘“ Why, be- 
cause the one sold nails, and the other nailed soles,” 
was the reply. 

The large beads introduced by Piccolomini of sweet 
memory, are becoming very fashionable in New York. 
Every one must remember La Princess, in her favor- 
ite ornaments of large turquoise blue beads. They 
did not take then, 

A correspondent writes that a gentleman is now 
suffering from the consequences of a fall occasioned 
by tliose ‘fashionable nuisances, a lady’s long dress 
and enormous hoop skirt.” The sufferer is not the 
first man that has fallen by following the steps of a 
lady. 

Why is a hungry man waiting for his breakfast 
willing to be a martyr? Because he longs to go to 
the steak. 


€ The “Wouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Oyster Pie. 

Wash out of the liquor two quarts of oysters; season 
them with pepper, a little mace, a glass of white wine; 
add a cup of very fine cracker-crumbs, and some little 
bits of butter; put them into the pie-dish, lined with 
paste; add half the liquor, The dish must be quite 
full, and covered with a rich puff paste; baked until 
the crust is done. 

Leg of Mutton boiled. 

A leg of mutton, weighing ten pounds, requires an 
hour and a half to boil. Flour a cloth, tie the meat 
in it very tight, and put it into boiling water; when 
done, put it into a pan, and turn cold water over it, 
and let it remain two minutes before removing the 
cloth; this makes the mutton look very white. 





Mince Veal. 

Take cold roast or boiled veal, and chop it very fine; 
season it with pepper and salt, If you have any cold 
gravy, put it with it; if not, butter will answer. Heat 
it very hot, stirring it often, that the gravy may not 
oil. Serve it on slices of toasted bread, and garnish 
with lemon. * 





Shoulder of Mutton. 

A shoulder of mutton, weighing six pounds, requires 
one hour to roast; if stuffed, half an hour longer. 
Before cooking it, take out the bone, and fill the 
space with a dressing of bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, 
sweet marjoram, one egg, and a small piece of butter. 





Mutton Chops, 

If broiled on a gridiron, should be wrapped in 
paper. They require about ten minutes to cook. 
When they are taken out of the papers to be dished, 
season them with pepper, salt, and a little butter. 


The Florist. 

(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Chrysanthemum. 

The Chinese chrysanthemum, and its varieties, are 
well known, and have for many years: attracted the 
attention of the cultivator, on account of the great 
variety of their showy flowers, which are produced 
from October to December. They grow freely in any 
light rich soil, and are readily increased by suckers, 
division of the roots, layers and cuttings, which flower 
the same year they are struck; and they are some of 
those plants that derive great advantage from fre- 
quent shifting. When this is neglected, the stalks 
are apt to become long and weak, with few or no 
branches; and as the flowers are always terminal, 
they are consequently few also. Taking off the points 
of the shoots will make the plant bushy, but it will 
have a tendency to prevent their flowering; but re- 
peatedly changing the pots always into one only a 
little larger, will not only make the plants bushy, but 
induce them to flower abundantly. When this mode 
of culture has been neglected, the chrysanthemums 
should be planted against a wall, or pegged down 
over a bed in the flower-garden; and by slightly pro- 
tecting them during frosty nights, they will frequent- 
ly continue in flower till January or February. The 
varieties are continually changing, new ones being 
raised every year; but nearly all the kinds may be 
classed in one or other of the following seven divi- 
sions:—the Ranunculus-flowered, the Incurved, the 
China Aster-flowered, the Marigold-flowered, the 
Clustered, the Tasseled, and the Quilled. The botani- 
cal name of the species was formerly Chrysanthemum 
sinense, but it is now removed to the genus Pyreth- 
rum. The best annual chrysanthemums are C. tri- 
color, with white, yellow and purple flowers, and C. 
coronarium, with yellow flowers, both of which are 
quite hardy, and well worth a place in the flower-gar- 
den. Seeds may be procured from all the seedsmen. 











THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great varicty of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—81.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poctry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TexMs—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 
(4 The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 
36.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


WISTAR’S BA LSAM 


OF 


WILD CHERRY 


HAS BEEN USED FOR 
NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, 

With most astonishing success in curing 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver 

Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, 
Asthma, and every Affection of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 
INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 

There is scarcely one individual in the community who 
wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however 
slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of 
which might lead to the last named, and most to be 
dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of 
the “medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this 
class of complaints is well known; so great is the good it 
has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. 
In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, 
there are commingled with it other ingredients of like 
value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a 
Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to 
cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. 
The unequalled success that has attended the applica- 
tion of this medicine in all cases of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 
has induced many physicians of high standing to employ 
it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact 
under their own signatures. We have space only for the 
names of a few of these: 

E. BoypeEn, M. D., Exeter, Me. 

ALEXANDER Hatcu, M. D., China, Me. 

R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. 

W. iH. WEBB, Cape Vincent, N. Y. 

W. B. Lyncu, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. 

ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. 

H. D. Martin, M. D., Mansfield, Pa. 

S. H. FINLEY, M. D., San francisco, Cal. 
The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- 
low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest 
cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and 
virtue of WIsTAR's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- 
most bounds of the earth,’’ without any attempt on our 
part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W, FOWLE & CO., 
No. 18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPEKIORITY OF 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 
Over all other healing preparations for the cure of 
Scealds, 

Burns, Cuts, 

Flesh Wounds, Boils, 

Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 

Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Ulcers, 

Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, 
Old Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE 


is prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces 





by magic,—thus affording relict and a complete cure. 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES BURNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CANCERS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EYES. 
RUSSIA LVE CURES ITCH. 

RUSSIA SALVE C vac FELONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CU. SCALD HEAD, 
RUSSIA SALVE C URES NE TTLE RASH. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CUTS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES CORNS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCALDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES sau RHEUM. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORES 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES W "HITLO WS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ULCERS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES WAR RTS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES ote NIPPLES. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES STIE 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES PESTERS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES RINGWORM, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SCURVY. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES BUNION 2. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE LIPS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES INGROWING NAILS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPIDER STINGS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHINGLES. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES ER UPTIONS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES MOSQUITO BITES, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHILBLAINS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FROZEN LIMBS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES WENS. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES SORE EARS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES BOILS 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES FLESH WOUNDS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES PILE: 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRUISES. 

RUSSIA SALVE CURES CH. 1PPED HANDS, 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPRAINS. ¥ 

RUSSIA reat CURES SWELLED NOSE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ERYSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME WRIST. 

Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 

Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 
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CASE OF ACCIDENT. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 
Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Druqgists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Stores. 
ALSO BY 


SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 





Boston, Mass. 








the most angry -looking sw: ellings and inflammations as if 
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BRI LLIANT NO VE LETTE 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale, By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


= AH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AuSTIN 


ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack, By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector, By Jouyn B. WILLIAMS, M. 1. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
‘Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8S. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Siranger. By 
AusTIN C. BuRDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darius Coss. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RosBinson. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points, A Tale of 
New York. By GrorGeE Lb. AIKEN. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dx. J. H. Rosinson. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By Neb BuNTLINE. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigeuUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LiruTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLvanvs Coss, Jr. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDICK. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: oe, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLtvanus Cons, Jr. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers, By 
Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY Poore. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyLvAnus Coss, JR. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLINE. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
No. 118 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
OG? FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


“PEN CENT NOVELETTES. | 


We have commenced the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By SyYLVANts Cose, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvanvus Conn, Jr. 

No, 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
and his League. By SYLVANts Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason Ben: PERLEY Poore. 

No. 7.-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
the Cabin and the Wilderness, By Mus. C. F. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE'’S PRIZE, A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence, By LiguTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Sy_vanvs Cogs, Jr. 

No. 10,—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUs Conn, JR. 

No. 11,-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamxs F. Fitts. 
No, 12,—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sy_vanus Cons, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Bun: PERLey 
PoOoRE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLinton BARRINGTON, 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: vor, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BuNTLINE. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address oereen 








18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvsBLisnERs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A STORY. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 


With their feet in the lake's clear water, 
The rowans and acer trees stand; 

With her breast to the tide, a twittering bird 
Follows her shadow to land. 

Here is the place for the story 
T hinted last night in the hall, 

When we drank to the old flag's glory, 
Rejoiced at the general's call. 


Stand here, I can tell it shortly ; 
But there 's something that troubles me sore— 
That a thing so simply related 
Can have such an untold core. 
I'll tell you all of this story, 
As we stand here, man to man, 
And whom was most wronged and defaulted, 
You can make up your mind, if you can. 


I pause, and linger, and falter, 
But the tale you shall surely have; 

One can hardly be blamed for shrinking 
From touching old wounds that he has. 

It was all so long ago, friend, 
I could call it less than a dream, 

Were it not with the throb of my heart-beats, 
I feel so the old scarred seam. 


I make no plea or excuses 
For the sin of my early youth; 
If any might plead for my crime, then, 
It should not be me, in truth; 
Nor can penitence ever undo it— 
The madness, the crime, and the fall, 
And the shame of a girl's dishonor, 
Which she hid ‘neath an early pall. 


I was ill, I surely may tell that, 

For days, and for months, and for years, 
With a fever of brain and of pulses, 

Which scourged me with madness and fears; 
I can hardly remember my mother, 4 

But I knew how she taught to her child, 
That God is a God of true justice, 

As well as all-seeing and mild. 


The thought of a grave under cypress, 
Which haunted my days and my nights; 
The sight of a face, fair and deathly, 
Which paled for me festival lights; 
The sleepless hours which beset me, 
The guilt which forbid me to pray, 
Ne'’er rendered to me absolution, 
Ne’er lightened my sin for a day. 


They called me a gay, good fellow— 
Heaven knows how I strove to be gay! 
For I made it the work of my living, 
To blot out the work of a day; 
I was growing as wicked and reckless 
As the set I sought for their play, 
When there came a rift in the heavens, 
And I turned my face to the day. 


I lived, though I had been dying, 
When I touched her hand in the crowd; 
She was stately, and grave, and loving, 
And O! so peerlessly proud! 
What I was doing I knew not 
Until I had given her my heart; 
I loved—but once in a lifetime, 
And was born again and apart. 


The day that I told her I loved her— 
I am mad to think of it now! 

It is worse than dying to tell it, 
I see so the white of her brow, 

The lips which trembled in speaking, 
The splendor of love in her eyes; 

God only knows what it means, friend, 
When a man's hope of living thus dies. 


For I had to tell her my story, 
What my life in the past had been, 
And I saw her grow pallid and tremble, 
While I slowly related my sin; 
My brow grew hot in confession, 
But, as God is my hearer above, 
I feared not, whatever my shame was— 
I thought she had given me her love. 


In the pause which followed my speaking, 
She lifted her eyes up to mine; 

Before she had uttered a sentence, 
T had read to the end the dread sign 

Of the white of her cheek, and the coldness 
Which held her apart and aloof: 

Against my crime in its baseness 
She said that her love was not proof. 


There was more that she said—I was silent; 
I took back the ring that she gave; 
I had kissed her the last time in living, 
I had loved once this side of the grave. 
Well, when I am cut down in battle, 
I shall sleep quite as well ‘neath the sod 
As any good soldier amongst you, 
Though she never has loved me, by God! 


There is little more left worth the telling; 
She prays for my pardon somewhere ; 

I think she has entered a convent, 
And left me my sword, and despair 

Of the life she might have made happy. 
That is all. And perhaps it is just; 

My life has no more that is woful 
Than the one I have lain in the dust, 


There, comrade, I ‘ve told you the story, 
And all that my lips can express; 
No comfort will reach me or serve me, 
No blame make the fate more or less. 
Over the lake to the alders 
The lavroc has flown to her nest, 
Perhaps with a gleam of the water 
On the tremulous silk of her breast. 





whined 


How still are the woods in the twilight! 
There is surely a God, Will, somewhere; 

There are times when I feel it and know it, 
As the breeze softly touches my hair; 

No woman, I think, loves as Christ did, 
Whatever we say in our youth; 

For love is unfailing through all things, 
And never knows change in its truth. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Lust Bours of Eminent Wen. 


BY SIDNEY HERBERT. 
We all feel glad that they did live thus long, 
And glad that they were called to their reward; 
Nor do we say that nature did them wrong, 
Suddenly to sever the vital chord. 
Thus, ere the hand grew palsied, or the eye 
Dim with the mist of age, they each desired to die. 





THE sudden death of our distinguished citizen, 
Hon. Edward Everett, calls to mind the fact that two 
of the most eminent and honored literary men of our 
country, each of whom, in his peculiar department, 
if we mistake not, like the great orator just departed, 
had no peer, were, in a similar sudden and unexpected 
manner, called from their earthly labors, without be- 
ing able to communicate with the members of their 
families, who gathered around them in their last mo- 
ments. A glance at the simple facts connected with 
the death of the persons referred to, will show a 
striking similarity in the manner of their decease. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’s death was occasioned by a 
sudden stroke of disease of the heart. Although for 
sometime in feeble health, he was by no means con- 
sidered an object of unusual solicitude or anxiety. 
On retiring for the night, in his usual manner, at 
half-past ten, on a Sunday evening, his niece, who al- 
ways took charge of his medicines, went into his room 
to place them, as she was accustomed to do nightly, 
within reach of his bed. ‘‘ Well,’ he exclaimed, “1 
must arrange my pillows for another weary night!” 
and then, as if more to himself, he added, “If this 
could only end!” or, When will this end!” his niece 
could not tell which; for the next moment he made 
a sudden exclamation, as though a sharp pain had 
passed through his body. Pressing his hand to his 
left side, and uttering again the same exclamation, he 
attempted to catch hold of the foot-board of the bed, 
but fell backward to the floor. No efforts were spared, 
in the immediate action taken for his relief, to pre- 
vent a fatal termination of the attack; but all means 
resorted to failed to restore animation; and the phy- 
sician, on his arrival, having been summoned from 
his home, two miles distant, pronounced life totally 
extinct. The great and good man had passed away 
instantaneously. The blessed change and relief for 
which he had just been sighing—the end, which to 
him had no darkness or doubt—had thus unexpect- 
edly and suddenly met him at the very threshold of 
his entrance upon the short and troubled rest, which 
nightly made him more anxious for that rest which 
remaineth for the children of God. His departure, 
though sudden, was quite in keeping with his desire. 
In the fullness of years, with unclouded intellect, and 
crowned with the hope of a glorious immortality, he 
had passed away to enjoy the fellowship of kindred 
spirits gone before; to meet again his dearly beloved 
mother; and once more to renew the love of his 
youthful days with ‘the early loved and lost,” to 
whom his heart’s best affections had been consecrated 
through a long life by a constancy that nothing could 
shake. Although he had reached his sixty-sixth year, 
and was laid aside from active public duties, the an- 
nouncement of Irving’s death caused profound sor- 
row and regret throughout the entire country, and 
in other lands where he had long resided and was 
well known as an author and a man. The mortal 
remains of the ever dutiful and affectionate son now 
rest by the side of her whom he delighted to call by 
the holy and endeared name of “ MOTHER.” 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, whose fame as a 
historian has linked his name with the “names that 
are not born to die,” passed away less suddenly but 
far more unexpectedly than his cotemporaries, Irving 
and Everett. Unlike them, he ai the very moment 
of being stricken down by the fatal attack, was busily 
engaged in perfecting plans for a new literary enter- 
prise. During the morning of the day of his decease, 
he had fully discussed the matter, and had definitely 
decided on his own part with reference to entering 
upon its fulfilment. As was the case with Washing- 
ton Irving—and all active minds have had the same 
experience—the historian could not content himself 
in a state of inactivity; and this new literary under- 
taking, he anticipated, would open up a mine of con- 
tentmentin which his present feelings of unrest could 
be buried. Nearly the whole of the early part of that 


day he spent in his library; but having passed for a | 


short time into an adjoining apartment, his secretary, 
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who was engaged in his usual duties in the study, | 


heard a groan, which alarmed him; had hastily en- 
tering the room, he found that his distinguished 
friend was suffering from a sudden attack of apoplexy, 
and was perfectly unconscious. This being a second 
attack, it was, as is usual in such cases, of such a na- 
ture as to create great alarm for his safety. He was 
taken immediately to his chamber, and after linger- 
ing in an unconscious state, for the space of three 
hours, the spirit of the affectionate son, the devoted 
husband, the tender brother, sundering all earthly 
ties, without a word or look of parting recognition, 
passed on before to the bosom of its Saviour, and to 
the presence of a beloved and sainted mother. Thus, 
at half-past two o’clock in the afternoon, and in the 
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sixty-third year of his age, the great historian, who 
had just been laying his plans for a more active man- 
ner of life, was ushered into the enjoyment of that 
life eternal in which the immortal spirit never wearies, 
never tires of its ceaseless round of activity. Thus 
passed away,in the same year, two of our most charm- 
ing and popular authors; and what is more singular, 
the two most beloved for their purity of life and 
amiable and engaging manners. They had received 
some of the highest honors to which European 
scholars aspire, and which have been bestowed upon 
very few of our countrymen. They had both, al- 
though in different paths, added largely to the repu- 
tation of American literature, and won for themselves 
a world-wide and imperishable renown. 

The sudden announcement of Prescott’s death, as 
was the case with Irving’s decease, created a feeling 
of profound sorrow in this country, and in England, 
where he had been received with higher honors than 
any one of our eminent men, not holding at the time 
an official position. 

“ For seldom is it that good great men inherit 

Honor and wealth, with all their worth and merit."" 

EDWARD EVERETT was 80 frequently before the 
public during the past few months, and had so re- 
cently made an eloquent and forcible appeal to our 
own citizens from the honored platform ‘of “The Old 
Cradle of Liberty,” that few, if any, seemed to feel 
that he was growing old, and therefore liable to be 
stricken down suddenly, in the midst of his arduous 
philanthropic and patriotic labors. Although he had 
passed the allotted period of threescore years and 
ten, having reached the last quarter of his seventy- 
first year, his fina! public effort was characterized 
by the vigor and eloquence which gave such imper- 
ishable lustre to his early fame. The unexpected an- 
nouncement, therefore, cf his sudden decease fell 
upon hearts totally unprepared, though sorrow- 
stricken, to realize for the time being the great loss 
which had thus fallen upon this community, and the 
country at large. 








A NEW MONTH IN THE CALENDAR. 

The little gray-eyed admiral that hangs off Charles- 
ton so pertinaciously, is a general favorite throughout 
the fleet. But there’s one characteristic of Admiral 
Dahlgren that the sailors growl about savagely. 

The first article of an old salt’s creed is, that the 
day his term of service is up he nmust have his dis- 
charge, pay, and an opportunity to spend it —no mat- 
ter if the ship is in New Zealand or in the North Sea. 
Per contra, Admiral Dahlgren has a consistent mania 
for holding on to every Jack Tar in his ficet just one 
month after their time is up. Hence the growl. 

The other day our paymaster was squaring ac- 
counts with a lot of ex-South-Atlantic-Squadron 
boys; among the rest, Jack Gillespie, an old hard- 
weather, signal-quartermaster, was summoned to 
walk up and settle. 

“There you are, Jack,” said the jolly paymaster— 
“three years and one month. All right?” 

“Avast there, shipmate! What’s this one month 
for? I shipped for an even three years.” 

“Yes, I know, Jack—but don’t you see? the ad- 
miral kept you a month after your time was out!” 

“Thunder! What’n blazes has that got to do with 
it, anyhow? That’s Dahlgren’s month!” 

Jack utterly repudiated that month’s pay. 





COSTLY RELICS. 

We give the following examples as illustrations of 
the large sums paid for relics: The ivory chain which 
Gustavus Vasa received from the town of Lubec was 
sold, in 1823, for the sum of 58,000 florins, not far short 
of £6000. During the transport of the remains of 
Abelard and Heloise to the Petits Augustins, an 
Englishman offered 100,000 francs (£4000), for one of 
the teeth of Heloise. Lord Shaftesbury paid, in 1816, 
for the tooth of Sir Isaac Newton, £730. In 1820, the 
head of Descartes was absolutely “given away,” as 
the phrase is, at the sale of Dr. Sourmon’s cabinet, 
for 99 francs. Voltaire’s cane was sold in Paris for 
500 francs (£20); Rousseau’s waistcoat for 949 francs, 
and his copper watch for 500. Kant’s wig brought 
only 200 francs, whereas the wig of Sterne fetched in 
London 200 guineas. The hat worn by Napoleon at 
Kylau was, in 1835, carried off by M. Lacroix, from 
thirty-two competitors, for the sum of 1920 francs, 
about £77; while Sir Francis Burdett paid £500 for 
the two pens used in the signature of the treaty of 
Amiens, 

GALVANISM. 

The discovery of this interesting branch of science, 
formerly called “ animal electricity,” is first noticed | 
ina work entitled “‘ The General Theory of Pleasures, ’ | 
published in 1750. It failed, however, to attract at- | 
tention; and this new kind of electricity was left to | 
be again brought into notice by Louis Galvani, pro- | 
fessor of anatomy at Bologna. It appears that the 
wife of Galvani being in a bad state of health, was | 
recommended a soup made of frogs as a restorative; | 
and some of these animals, skinned tor the purpose, | 
happening to be on the table in Galvani’s laboratory, 
on which was placed an electrical machine, one of his 
assistants in his experiments, by accident, brought , 
the point of a scalpel in contact with a set of nerves 





| of a frog, lying near the conductor, when the muscles 


of the animal became strongly convulsed. A repeti- 
tion of the experiment, attended with similar effects, 


| led to a regular investigation of the cause, an account 


of which was published by Galvani in 1791. In the 
year 1800, Volta made known his discoveries in con- 
nection with this branch of science, and it has been 
subsequently developed still further. 
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Humors of the Day. 

A good story is told of a countryman, who, on his 
way to Cincinnati, from some point down the river, 
became somewhat elevated by sundry “ drinks,” but 
as good luck would have it, found a boat at the wharf, 
and was soon on his way as he thought. 

Soon after leaving the wharf a man came around 
for his fare. The fellow handed out a five dollar bill 
and received four dollars and ninety-five cents, in 
change. He rammed it into his pocket-book with 
great eagerness, supposing the clerk had made a mis- 
take. That done he leaned back into his chair and 
fell asleep. A little while, and he was plucked awake 
by the same man, who again demanded his fare. The 
man, as before, only took five cents, and the fellow 
again went into adoze. Ere he had fairly got into 
dreaming of home and friends far away, around came 
the collector again, and thus it went on for a long 
time. 

At last the fellow thought it very inconvenient, and 
concluded to vote the collector a nuisance, and give 
him a bit of advice besides; so he said: 

“ Ts (hic) this a da-n-ger (hic) ous (hic) bo-boat?” 

* By no means,” said the collector. ‘ Bran new.” 

“Then, by gummy, (hic) why do (hic) don’t you 
collect all the fa (hic) hair at once, not bo bother a fel 
(hic) heller for it every mile as 1- comes due?” 

“ Really,” said the collector, “where do you think 
you are going?” 

* Cincin (hic) hinnati,” said the passenger. 

“Cincinnati,” said the polite collector, “ why you 
must be sadly out of your reckoning. This is the 
terryboat, and all this afternoon you have been riding 
to and fro between New Albany and Portland.” 

This information sobered him. 
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THINKING ALOUD. 


The course of true love never does run smooth. A 
young gentleman of our acquaintance lately found it 
so; and, as he thought, to punish the hesitating fair 
one, rushed off and married himself to another. He 
was a splendidly handsome fellow. The subject be- 
ing talked of at some party, one of the company asked, 
“Was it not very sudden? I did not know that he 
was even acquainted with her.” Upon some one an- 
swering, ‘‘ He was a foolish fellow, and being angry 
with Miss Smith, determined to marry the first girl 
he met in his pique ;” a young lady, who was present 
innocently exclaimed, ‘‘O dear me, I wish he had 
met me in his pique!” We never heard of a better 
specimen of thinking aloud. 





IR i 
AN ARGUMENTATIVE YOUTH. 

“That thou hast to do, do lt with all thy might,” 
said a clergyman to his son one morning. 

“So I did this morning,” replied Bill, with an en- 
thusiastic gleam in his eye. 

“ Ah! what was it, my darling?” and the father’s 
hands ran through his offspring’s curls. 

“Why, I wolloped Jack Edwards till he yelled like 
blazes ;—you should have heard him holler, dad.” 

“Dad” looked unhappy, while he explained that 
the precept did not imply a case like that, and con- 
cluded mildly with— 

“ You should not have done that, my child.” 

“Then he'd a wolloped me,” retorted Bill. 

“ Better,” expostulated his sire, “ to have fled from 
the wrath to come.” 

“ Yes,” urged Bill, by way of a final clincher, “ but 
Jack can run twice as fast as I can.” 

The good man sighed, went to his study, took up a 
pen, and endeavored to compose himself and a sermon 
reconciling practice and precept. 








A MINISTER’S MISTAKE. 


An old gentleman of eighty-four, having taken to 
the altar a young damsel of about sixteen, the clergy- 
man said to him: 

“The font is at the other end of the church, sir.” 

“What do I want with the font?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

“O,1 beg your pardon,” said the clerical wit, “I 
thought you had brought the child here to be 
christened.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Why are gentlemen’s love letters so liable to go 
astray? Because they are always miss-directed. 

When is a cigar like an old maid? When there is 
no match for it. 

Why is a boat’s capstan like “How do you do?” 
Because it comes just after the bow (aft o’ the bow). 

Why are the dog-days like crystal snow-flakes? 
Because they are all over in winter. 

When is a captain a hundred men? When he 
JSorms a company. 

When is a soldier not a soldier? When he is a-bed, 
(or any other man). 

Why are tall soldiers the most worthy of men? 
Because they are always on the right. 

What is the ditference between a darkey sergeant 
and mud? One ‘closes de files,” and the other de- 
files the clothes. 

When is a gambler like Hamlet’s grave digger? 
When he covers a heart witha spade, and says * how 
Seel you, (Ophelia.”’) * 

When may he be called the “power behind the 
throne?” When he plays the deuce and throws an 
old king on the floor. 

When is he a perfect robber? When he swings a 
club and takes your diamonds. 

When does he resemble a stingy man at a bar? 
When he orders something up and goes it alone. 
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